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STAGG FIELD HOUSE -- CHICAGO 


Witt YOU BE GUIDED BY THE JUDGE- 
MENT OF THE COACHES OF SEVEN BIG 
UNIVERSITIES IN SELECTING A » » » 


GYM FLOOR FINISH? 


IN each of these large and beautiful gymnasiums shown here, 
the floors are treated with SEAL-O-SAN to produce a beautiful play- 
ing surface that is 100% Non-Slippery. Doesn't the endorsement of 
the following nationally known Basketball Coaches mean a great deal? 


They investigated ... and chose SEAL-O-SAN. 


CHICAGO-Nels Norgren NOTRE DAME-George Keogan 
PURDUE-Ward Lambert BUTLER-Paul “’Tony”’ Hinkle 
MICHIGAN - Frank Cappon IOWA STATE-George Veenker 
MIAMI U. - George L. Rider INDIANA U.-Everett Dean 


Send for this SCOUT BOOK! 


Ask for a copy of the SEAL-O-SAN Scouting Diagram Book and 
rticulars about SEAL-O-SAN, the ideal gymnasium floor finish. 
ow is the time to recondition your floors. ..and you can do it very 

economically with SEAL-O-SAN. Our floor experts will help you 

and we guarantee perfect results. Write today. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, inc. 
DEPT. 5, HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


CANADIAN PLANT, 72 to 76 Duchess Street., Toronto, Ontario 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN PLANT, 1429 18th St., Denver, Colorado 
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Eliminate Penalties— 
Stop Guessing — 












When seconds spell victory or defeat, avoid the all too familiar com- 
plaint that “Time wasn’t called right.” Doubts cast unfair 
reflections upon the integrity of the officials, while wrong 


time, although unintentionally called, may break the 


morale of a good team 
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Endorsed by every member of the Football Rules Committee, and adopted as Official Timer by the Intercollegiate Conference. 
The Timer to the left for huddles and shifts needs no explanation. The illustration to the right 
—the 75-minute dial watch—can be simply described. It has four 15-minute periods with 15- 
minute intermission. Two distinct mechanisms accurately check off “time of play” and 
“time out.” This timing makes an accuracy never before obtainable in football play. 


OUR NEW PRICE PUTS IT WITHIN EVERY SCHOOL’S REACH 


LIPP’S LINESMAN MA RKERS 


Endorsed by 
600 schools 


Designed by 
J. J. Lipp 


Lipp Markers, Sticks and Down Recording Box can be seen from almost any part of the field because of the contrasting red 
and white color, and the large distinct numerals: Not only do they eliminate guessing on the part of the referee and quarter- 
back, but they give the spectator the precise position of the ball after each play. The all-weather paint job prevents blistering 
or blurring. 


WEIGHT OF DOWN RECORDING BOX IS ONLY 36 OUNCES. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


13 NORTH GREEN STREET, CHICAGO 
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D&M Offers 
Vacation Values 


Summertime’s vacation time for you. Whether you spend 
the “outdoor” months for your own recreation or as counsel- 
lor or athletic director at a camp, ranch or resort, you will 
be interested in Draper-Maynard’s vacation values. The 
same high quality that you’ve found in “Lucky Dog” base- 
ball, basketball and football equipment is strictly observed 
in D & M Golf, Tennis and Group Play Equipment. 


Of special interest are three of D & M’s leading tennis 
rackets,—the Olympic (model B), the Monarch (model B) 
and the Aristocrat. All have unrivalled playing qualities 
and are made of only the finest materials. 


In golf, to assure yourself of a “grooved swing” and consist- 
ent playing, you can rely on the precision, perfect balance 
and fine matching of D & M Greystone Matched Woods and 
Matched Irons. 


When it comes to group play equipment for the summer, the 
D & M Official Volley Ball, the D & M Playground Basket- 
ball, the D & M Official Soccer Ball and the D & M Official 
Playground Ball will give long wear and complete satis- 
faction. 


All D & M summertime equipment is illustrated 
and fully described in the new D & M catalog. 


The coupon below will bring it to you by return 
mail. Send it today. 


The DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N. H. 








The Draper-Maynard Co., 
Dept. A-6, Plymouth, N. H. 


Please send the latest D & M 
catalog. 


Name 





School 





City State 





Our sports dealer is 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


There is Wilson equipment properly built and 





properly priced to meet the particular need of 
every college or school regardless of size or | 
requirements. If you have a problem the 
Wilson line will assist you in its solution. Any 

details you may desire will be cheerfully fur- | 


nished upon request. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 2037 POWELL AVE., CHICAGO 


222 Fourth Avenue 127 Federal Street 1751 Californie Steet 917 W. Eighth Street 155 Ninth Street 92 North 11th Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON DEN V ER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCSCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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The Nineteen-Thirty-Two 
Football Rules 


to be congratulated on the 

changes that have been made in 
the football rules for 1932. These 
changes for the most part were de- 
signed to lessen the hazards of the 
game. Mr. Hall and the other mem- 
bers of his committee are primarily 
interested in considering the game 
from the standpoint of the boys who 
play it. 

Due to the unfortunate deaths 
which occurred last fall, many people 
had come to believe that the game in 
recent years was more hazardous and 
dangerous than formerly. The writer 
does not hold to that opinion. Today 
the coaches as a class substitute more 
freely than formerly. The fields for 
the most part consist of heavy sod 
which has been carefully nurtured 
during the summer. The players wear 
better protective devices than form- 
erly, and more attention is given them 
by medical supervisors than was true 
in an earlier day. Further, the rules 
in recent years have been adopted for 
the purpose of making the game as 
safe as possible for the players. Such 
rules as the one having to do with the 
protection of the kicker after a punt, 
clipping, piling on, unnecessary rough- 
ness, etc., are cases in point. In spite 
of these rules changes and in spite of 
the extra precautions which have been 
taken by the coaches and medical ad- 
visors, there were altogether too many 
fatalities last fall. The new rules 
may receive some criticism, yet if they 
serve to lessen the number of serious 
injuries, they will serve the purpose 
for which they are intended. 

The principal changes 
following: 

1. Kick-off and free kick.—The 
formation of the team receiving the 
kick-off will be restricted by requiring 
at least five of these players to remain 
within 15 yards of the restraining line 
of the kicking team until the ball is 
actually kicked. The kick-off may be 
made by either a drop-kick or place- 
kick. The receiving team is to have 
the opportunity of- making a fair 
catch without interference by mem- 
bers of the kicking team, even though 
they are on side. Under the old rules 
the kicking team could attempt to 
catch the ball even though the receiv- 
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By Joun L. GRIFFITH 


ing team had made a signal for fair 
catch; not so in 1932. 

Last year a surprisingly large num- 
ber of touchdowns were scored from 
the kick-off, thus indicating that the 
receiving team must have had an ad- 
vantage. This change will equalize 
conditions and will give the coaches an 
opportunity to exercise their ingenu- 
ity on the kick-off, 

2. Blocking and tackling.—It will 
no longer be legal to use a flying block 
or tackle at an opponent; these are 
defined as diving at or throwing the 
body through the air at an opponent. 
It will be legal for the tackler to leave 
his feet only at the instant that he 
makes contact with the opponent. This 
change will also provide a forward 
passer with a much needed protection 
after he has thrown a pass. If this 
offense is committed against a for- 
ward passer, the penalty is to be en- 
forced from the spot of the preceding 
down. 

The flying tackle for a great many 
years was prohibited by rule, and the 
attractiveness of the game was not 
thereby decreased. The fact is that 
the best coaches do not teach their 
men to leave their feet at any sub- 
stantial interval before the moment of 
making contact with the ball carrier. 
If a man does leave his feet too soon 
in making a tackle, the ball carrier 
may quite easily push him to one side 
with a stiff arm or evade him. If, 
however, the tackler leaves the ground 
at the moment of making contact it 
is not so easy for the man running 
with the ball to elude his grasp. The 
result of this rule may be that the 
coaches will more generally teach an 
improved style of tackling and 
blocking. 

3. Substitutions—A much more 
liberal rule with respect to substitu- 
tions was adopted. Hereafter, a play- 
er may be substituted for another at 
any time and a player withdrawn from 
the game may return once in any sub- 
sequent period. The team making a 
substitution is to be charged with a 
“time out” unless time is already out 
for some reason or unless the substi- 
tution is made for an injured player. 
It is felt that this will not only accom- 
plish a more careful supervision over 
the condition of players than is now 


possible by the trainer going out from 
the side lines but also will permit a 
tired player to rest without losing his 
place in the game. 

4. Dead ball.—Hereafter, when 
any portion of the ball carrier except- 
ing hands or feet touches the ground, 
whether or not he is in the grasp of 
an opponent, the ball will instantly 
become dead and the referee will blow 
his whistle. The only player excepted 
from this rule is the holder of the 
ball in a place-kick. This change will 
eliminate all incentive to crawling and 
piling up, evils which had become in- 
creasingly difficult to regulate and 
rule upon. 

While this rule was proposed solely 
for the purpose of giving the ball car- 
rier added protection, undoubtedly in 
the different sections, leagues and 
conferences it will be necessary for 
the coaches and officials to adopt in- 
terpretations of this rule. Should a 
quarterback taking the ball from cen- 
ter, touching the ground with his knee 
before passing it back to the fullback, 
be considered a ball carrier, and in 
this case should the ball be blown 
dead? A man scrambling for a 
fumbled ball might be on the ground 
at the moment of securing the ball, 
and it will be necessary to have this 
point covered by interpretations. 
Other points of similar character 
might be mentioned, all of which, 
however, can easily be cleared up be- 
tween competing teams. 

Whereas, formerly, players have 
been coached to drive low for the last 
yard, now it will be necessary for 
coaches to teach their men to strive 
instead to keep their feet. 

5. Use of hands on head and neck. 
—Players on defense are forbidden to 
strike an opponent on the head, neck 
or face with hand, wrist, forearm or 
elbow. Such players may hereafter 
use the palms of their hands on the 
head of an opponent to ward off or 
push such opponent in order to get at 
the ball or the player carrying it. 

The penalty for striking an oppon- 
ent on the face or head with the palm 
of the hand is fifteen yards. Striking 
with the fist, elbow, arm or side of 
the hand comes under the disqualifica- 
tion penalty. A differentiation will 
have to be made between striking an 
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opponent on the face or head with the 
palm of the hand and simply placing 
the palm of the hand on an epponent’s 
head for the purpose of diverting his 
charge. 


This rule is designed to eliminate 
“cuffing,” striking opponents in the 
face with the heel of the hand even 
though the body may be moving for- 
ward in the charge. There are two 
types of football, one in which the ob- 
ject of the players is to advance the 
ball or to keep the opponents from ad- 
vancing the ball as a primary objec- 


tive. The other kind is predicated on 
the same theory that holds hoxing 
and wrestling, namely, that ,unish- 


ing the opponents or of wearing them 
down in the hope that thus victory 
may be achieved. This rule is aimed 
at the punishing style of football. It 
will not emasculate the game, and the 
officials may be expected to exercise 
judgment in calling the penalties 


against men who charge with their 
hands against the opponents’ should- 
ers or chests and whose hands slip and 
come in contact with their opponents’ 
faces or heads. Also, they may be ex- 
pected to use good judgment in decid- 
ing whether defensive linemen use the 
palms of their hands on the heads of 
their opponents in order to ward them 
off or push them in order to get at the 
ball or the player carrying it, or 
whether they jab the opponents in the 
face with the heels of their hands. 


6. Equipment.—Hard and unyield- 
ing substances, if used in the con- 
struction of thigh guards, shin guards 
and braces, must be padded on the 
outside with felt, foam rubber or 
other soft padding at least three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness. No 
hard or unyielding knee or elbow pads 
will be allowed, and the recommenda- 
tion is made that soft knee pads be 
worn by all players. 


Since the majority of the coaches 
for a number of years have been pur- 
chasing soft knee and elbow pads, the 
above rule will affect primarily the 
fiber thigh guards. The manufactur- 
ers are making the necessary changes 
in the equipment that is being sold to 
the schools and colleges. 

All in all, the writer believes that 
the Rules Committee acted wisely in 
making the changes as above outlined. 
If it is found later that any of these 
rules are unnecessary, there is no 
doubt that the committee will be glad 
to make what further changes seem 
desirable. All no doubt feel that the 
rules should be changed each year as 
little as possible. The writer shares 
in this attitude but he also feels that, 
looking at this matter from the stand- 
point of the good of the players and 
the good of the game as well, certain 
changes were necessary this year. 


Basketball Rules Changes for 


prior to its annual meeting after 

the close of each basketball sea- 
son, makes every effort to find out just 
as accurately as possible the condition 
of the game in all sections of the coun- 
try. Members of the Committee en- 
deavor by means of questionnaires and 
letters, personal interviews with men 
actively engaged in the administration 
of the game, as well as by careful at- 
tention to the proceedings of meetings 
where the problems of basketball are 
discussed, to answer the question, 
“What, if anything, is wanted or 
needed in the way of rules legislation 
for next season?” The Committee is 
dedicated to the principle that it will 
make rules changes only when such 
changes appear to be necessary for the 
best interests of basketball. 


One of the best bodies to which the 
Rules Revision Committee can look 
for guidance in the matter of rules 
legislation is the National Association 
of Basketball Coaches. This organiza- 
tion is made up of coaches from every 
section of the United States and holds 
its annual meeting just ahead of the 
time set for the Rules Revision Com- 
mittee meeting each year. Because 
the discussions at this meeting of 
coaches are very thorough, and be- 


To Joint Basketball Committee, 
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1932-33 


By L. W. St. Joun 


CHAIRMAN, JOINT BASKETBALL COMMITTEE 


cause the viewpoints expressed are 
from every section of the country, the 
Rules Revision Committee feels that 
it is bound to consider carefully the 
recommendations of this group. 


Perhaps the most important change 
in next season’s playing code is the so- 
called “ten second” rule. The Na- 
tional Association of Basketball 
Coaches by unanimous vote recom- 
mended to the Rules Revision Commit- 
tee that this change be put into effect; 
and the Rules Revision Committee, af- 
ter a long discussion, passed the “ten 
second” legislation, which will appear 
in the new Guide worded approximate- 
ly as follows: 


1. The present line across the cen- 
ter circle is to be extended in both di- 
rections until it intersects the side 
lines. (a) When a team gains pos- 
session of the ball in its own back 
court, this team must advance the ball 
over the center line within a period of 
ten seconds unless the ball, while out 
of control of the team, has been 
touched by an opponent. In the latter 
event, a new play results and the ten 
second period begins again when pos- 
session of the ball is regained in the 
back court. When a team has ad- 
vanced the ball over the center line 


this team may not return the ball to 
its back court until (1) a try for 
goal has been made, or (2) a jump 
ball has taken place, or (3) an out-of- 
bounds award has been made, or (4) 
the ball has been recovered from the 
possession of the opponents. (b) 
When a team gains possession of the 
ball in its front court as a result of 
(1), (2), (8) or (4) above, it may 
cause the ball to go back over the cen- 
ter line once only. Penalty: Failure 
to comply with the provisions of this 
section is a violation—loss of ball to 
opponents. Touching the center line 
is “over,” as in out-of-bounds deci- 
sions. The referee (or umpire) 
should count silently and it is suggest- 
ed that the following method of count- 
ing seconds be used: ‘“thousand-and- 
one, thousand-and-two,” etc. None of 
the provisions of this section applies 
to courts less than sixty feet long. 
Stalling tactics and the ultra slow 
break offense have been detracting 
very definitely from the interest in 
basketball in many sections of the 
country. Players would rather play 
ball than stall—and spectators want 
to see an action game. It is the belief 
of the Coaches Association and the 
Rules Revision Committee that this 
so-called “ten second” legislation will 
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not affect in any material way the 
play of a team which has been play- 
ing aggressive offensive basketball. 
Experience with this new rule in 
spring basketball practice has definite- 
ly shown that the team which recovers 
the ball in its back court and really 
goes about the business of scoring will 
bring the ball past the center line in 
less than five seconds time on the aver- 
age. It has been demonstrated that 
ten seconds is ample time in which to 
get into position for so-called “set” 
plays. On the other hand, this rule 
change will force some teams to speed 
up the uninteresting “tump, tump” 
dribble in the back court—sometimes 
referred to as the “funeral march of 
basketball.” But who will regret such 
a result? 

Under this new rule, it is no longer 
possible to have a recurrence of those 
miserable spectacles where one team 
gets the ball in its own back court and 
proceeds to sit in a group under one 
basket, while the defensive team sits 
under the other basket—the players 
perhaps reading newspapers—while 
the spectators (who came to see a 
basketball game) boo and throw pen- 
nies out on to the floor. The offensive 
team is now required to advance the 
ball at least half way up the court. 
It is true that after the offensive team 
gets past the center line it may refuse 
to advance the ball any further, be- 
cause of a desire to protect a lead 
which it has secured; but it is also 
true that stalling tactics limited to 
that half of the floor are not nearly 
so likely to be effective, because the 
defensive team has more encourage- 
ment than ever before to break up 
such tactics by man-to-man defense. 
Take away from the stalling offensive 
team the pass or dribble way back into 
deep defensive territory when it is 
“crowded,” and you have removed a 
great deal of the effectiveness of the 
stall on the part of the offensive team. 
Conversely, in the situation just cited, 
there is certainly every incentive for 
the defensive team to employ man-to- 
man defensive tactics, rather than the 
massed or zone defense. 

The objection has been raised that 
this rule change will result in the use 
of more massed defenses back near the 
basket; that the defensive team will 
say, “We’ll just go back and wait for 
them because they have to come to 
us.” The fallacy of this argument is 
that the offensive team does not have 
to come all the way. True, if the zone 
defense is spread way out to mid 
court the offense would have to “come 
to them” under the rules. But what 
zone defense is effective if it is spread 
out that far? Most students of the 
game are agreed that the zone defense 
will be less indicated now than before, 
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because of the increased encourage- 
ment to man-to-man defensive tactics. 


Please note that this rule change 
does not change the fundamental con- 
ception generally agreed upon con- 
cerning the responsibility for the 
stall; i.e., “that the team which is 
behind in the score, and refuses to 
play aggressive basketball, is the 
party guilty of the resulting inactiv- 
ity.” That conception still stands— 
and should. For example, in the in- 
stance cited above, Team A, the of- 
fensive team, is leading. The players 
bring the ball past the center line 
and don’t want to jeopardize their 
lead by “going on in” against, let us 
Say, a massed zone defense. Team B, 
the defensive team, is behind in the 
score, and if its players refuse to 
come out to force the issue, they are 
surely responsible for any stall that 
results. However, isn’t Team B in 
this instance more likely to “come out 
and take them” under this new rule 
than ever before? For one thing, the 
spectators will see more clearly than 
formerly that B is the guilty team; 
i.e., “Here is a team (A) which has 
come more than half way toward mak- 
ing a ball game of it, and the other 
team (B), even though it is behind, 
refuses to come any part of the way.” 
Isn’t Team B likely to be recognized 
rather quickly as the culprit? 


2. Another important change af- 
fects the so-called “pivot” or “post” 
play. This rule change will read as 
follows: 


A player shall not withhold the ball 
from play for more than three seconds 
while standing in the free throw lane 
with his back to his basket. Penalty: 
Violation—loss of ball to opponents. 


This rule was passed because of the 
general feeling in the sections where 
this type of play has been used a great 
deal that limiting the length of time 
the man in the pivot position can hold 
the ball would speed up the game and 
result in more varied play. The pivot 
game has proved to be monotonous to 
player and _ spectator alike when 
overworked. 


3. The following definitions have 
been added to the rules: 


A. Blocking is to be defined as 
PERSONAL CONTACT which im- 
pedes the progress of an opponent who 
has not the ball. 


B. Screening is defined as legally 
shutting off the approach of an oppo- 
nent (no contact involved). 


The two definitions given above are 
put into the rules mainly to clarify 
terminology; that is, screening is re- 
garded as a better term than legal 
block, there being no such a thing as 
a legal block. Blocking is a foul as 


distinguished from screening, which 
is legal. 


C. Face guarding takes place when 
a player disregards the ball and faces 
an opponent, thereafter shifting his 
position as the opponent shifts, thus 
interfering with the opponent’s prog- 
ress. Face guarding is a personal 
foul. 


Please note that the mere act of 
turning your back on the ball and fac- 
ing the opponent is not a foul, but, if 
the opponent shifts and then you shift 
into his path, thus interfering with 
his progress, you have committed a 
personal foul; i.e., face guarding. It 
is fundamental in basketball that one 
should play the ball and not the man. 


4. Players are to be numbered on 
the front and back of their shirts. 
Letters may not be used instead of 
numbers. 


This provision is merely in the in- 
terest of officials, spectators and play- 
ers and will enable them more easily 
to identify men on the floor. 


5. If a player in possession of the 
ball near the boundary line is forced 
out of bounds, a negligible amount of 
contact being involved, the officials are 
authorized to award the ball to this 
player. If the officials are in doubt as 
to which player is responsible for the 
out-of-bounds ball, jump ball should be 
declared. 


This is an attempt to legalize a 
practice indulged in by the best offi- 
cials for a great many years, which is 
in the interest of reducing the number 
of fouls called and consequent number 
of trips to the foul line with resulting 
delay of the game. 

6. If on a free throw the ball 
misses the ring and backboard, it is to 
be awarded to an opponent out of 
bounds on the end instead of on the 
side. 

7. The use of the huddle is disap- 
proved of if the game is delayed 
thereby. Officials are authorized to 
call a technical foul if such delay ex- 
ceeds three seconds. 


8. The last change is 
important. 


Whenever a foul is called on an op- 
ponent of a player who immediately 
after the foul succeeds in making a 
field goal, the goal is to be allowed if 
there is doubt whether the ball was in 
the air before the whistle sounded. 


Anyone who has ever watched a 
basketball game—or two or three— 
has seen a field goal taken away from 
a player because either just before or 
just after making his shot he was, in 
the judgment of an official, fouled by 
an opponent. Although it might be 
perfectly obvious that the foul had 
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not affected the play in any ma- 
terial way, the player was deprived of 
the basket. (In football, the offended 
team would have the opportunity of 
refusing the penalty.) This question 
of allowing field goals made by play- 
ers, even though some sort of foul had 
been made by an opponent, was one of 
the leading questions on the annual 
questionnaire distributed to basketball 
authorities all over the United States. 
Approximately one thousand of these 
questionnaires were returned to Edi- 
tor Oswald Tower, rather carefully 
and thoughtfully filled out. Approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent of the 


men who filled out the questionnaires 
stated as their belief that something 
should be done with reference to this 
matter of allowing a basket to stand, 
even though the player making it had 
been fouled in some inconsequential 
way just before making the shot. In 
other words, a great majority of those 
interested in basketball feel that too 
many baskets are taken away from 
players under these conditions and 
that something ought to be done about 
it. To get this properly into the rules, 
it is going to be a difficult matter, so 
far as wording and actual statement 
are concerned. It will not be a diffi- 


cult matter for the official of judgment 
and experience to administer. 

I have listed above the rules changes 
for 1932-33, together with some com- 
ments, which I hope will help to clar- 
ify them and to give you some idea 
concerning the background or reasons 
for such changes. It is the belief of 
the Joint Basketball Committee that 
these changes will operate to the bene- 
fit of the great game of basketball, 
and it is hoped that those who admin- 
ister the game will co-operate whole- 
heartedly, so that basketball may be 
an even more enjoyable game to play, 
watch, officiate or coach. 


Sixth Annual Meeting of the National 


Association of Basketball Coaches 
Proceedings of the Meeting held April 1-2, 1932, 


Friday Morning Session 
April 1, 1932 


HE Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Basket- 
ball Coaches of the United 
States, held at the Shoreland Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, April 1-2, 1932, con- 
vened at 10:30 o’clock, Mr. A. A. 
Schabinger, President of the Asso- 
ciation, presiding. 
...Mr. Schabinger read his pre- 
pared address... 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
A. A. Schabinger, Creighton University 
ENTLEMEN : 

It is indeed a pleasure, as well 
as a privilege, to call to order the 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Basketball Coaches. 
There seems to be an established cus- 
tom or tradition in all well-regulated 
organizations that at some time dur- 
ing the meeting the President should 
say a few words concerning the prog- 
ress of the association as viewed by 
him. While I was going over the 
program with our Secretary, Mr. Lon- 
borg, he said that it was his opinion 
that I should carry on the tradition 
and asked me to choose my. time. 
Purposely, I requested the opening of 
the meeting so that I, too, might 
enjoy the remainder of the proceed- 
ings. I am grateful to him for 
granting my request. 

As President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Basketball Coaches, it has 
been my good fortune to be in contact 
with a large number of basketball 
coaches during the year, and I should 
feel that I were not doing my duty 
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unless I took this opportunity to call 
to your attention some of my observa- 
tions—viewed in the light of the aims 
and purposes outlined when this As- 
sociation was formed. Like every 
worth while organization, this Asso- 
ciation had its inception in the minds 
of a group of men with a vision. They 
believed that the interests of the 
game of basketball could best be 
served through organization, could be 
made more stable and more secure; 
that with such a group of coaches no 
drastic changes in rules could be 
brought about that might hinder the 
development or popularity of the 
game; that through meetings of this 
kind there would develop an acquaint- 
anceship, a friendship, a mutual un- 
derstanding concerning the problems 
confronting coaches in the different 
sections of the country. 


They realized that basketball at 
that time was more or less provincial, 
played in one conference one way, in 
another conference in such an utterly 
different way; that by meeting to- 
gether they were better prepared to 
create, maintain and interpret rules 
to effect better ‘legislation governing 
the great game of basketball. Inter- 
conference and intersectional games 
were to be encouraged. Efforis were 
to be made to have every basketball 
coach become a member so that all 
might have a voice in guiding the des- 
tinies of the game. Committees were 
to be formed and changed as time and 
necessity suggested changes to carry 
on the work of the Association. There 
was a consciousness that suggestions 
regarding rule changes came in from 


various sections of the country—some 
drastic, some conservative; that the 
more drastic the suggested change, 
the more apparent it was that some 
coach with a few victories was more 
or less seeking publicity that could do 
nothing but cheapen the game. This 
was true, perhaps, in some cases; un- 
true in others. 

There was also a consciousness that 
by the same method some coach, tak- 
ing advantage of conditions, perhaps 
with more than his share of good 
fortune for a season or two, would 
announce publicly a new defense, a 
new offense, a hidden ball play, would 
devise some fanciful name, meaning- 
less in nature, misleading to the fol- 
lowers of the game whom he invited 
to turn out to see the wonderful 
exhibition which, after all, was noth- 
ing more or less than the same old 
game of basketball originated years 
ago and similar to the game taught by 
all coaches the country over. Prac- 
tices of this type were belittling the 
game and removing all decorum from 
the profession of basketball coaching. 

It was the idea that this organiza- 
tion should act as a clearing house 
for suggestions that would better the 
game, a place where all coaches could 
meet on common ground to weigh and 
analyze prublems endangering the 
welfare of the game; could meet to- 
gether without the attending stress 
and strain confronting them during 
the regular season, and thereby be 
more sane in their analysis. It would 
be a place where most suggestions 
would be constructive in nature rather 
than destructive; where the perspec- 
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tive would be national in scope rather 
than sectional. 


In the space of six short years I 
have had the pleasure of seeing many 
of these aims and purposes realized. 
Many of them that at one time were 
considered impossible are now com- 
mon. Interconference and intersec- 
tional games no longer draw head- 
lines but are considered a part of the 
season. It is not startling news when 
a West Coast team plays throughout 
the East and Middle West; it is not 
startling news when the Eastern 
teams go West. Games like these 
would not have been thought possible 
prior to the founding of this organi- 
zation. It has come about through 
friendship, understanding and good 
will of the coaches toward each other. 

It has been my observation that this 
group has acted with discretion and 
sanity concerning the rules; gone for 
the most part are the petty differences 
that existed at the time of the organ- 
ization. We have had the pleasure of 
hearing distinguished men from the 
athletic profession speak to us since 
the beginning of the organization. 
They have repeatedly warned us that 
the game of basketball was in our 
hands to do with as we saw fit. Some 
of them magnified the evils of the 
game; some of them spoke with en- 
couragement. Last year at one of the 
most interesting meetings we have 
held, Dr. Charles W. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, hurled a challenge 
at our Association. He made the re- 
mark that in all his experience he had 
never heard the losing basketball 
coach after a game say that the offi- 
ciating was anything but decidedly 
off-color, that the coach by his acts on 
the bench started the crowds “booing” 
the officials. He intimated that from 
his observation we were inclined to 
be alibi artists since, knowing that 
the game rested largely in the hands 
of the officials, we could easily explain 
our defeats. Another speaker, a rec- 
ognized official, spoke briefly regard- 
ing the ‘“waterbucket” coach, the 
“ventriloquist” coach and the “dirty 
towel” coach. 

Personally, I enjoyed and appre- 
ciated these addresses very much and 
resolved that I would pay strict atten- 
tion to observing these conditions. I 
am happy to say that their comment, 
in my opinion, is grossly exaggerated 
and that during the past season I 
have honestly heard but one coach say 
that he thought the official had a bear- 
ing on the outcome of the game, and 
the difference in the margin of score 
by which his team was defeated was 
so great that no official could win the 
game for his opponents by that score. 
I have heard less alibiing, less bicker- 
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ing and jockeying regarding officials. 
In many games where one official han- 
dled the game I have heard opposing 
coaches tell their men that they were 
to play the game for the game’s sake, 
omitting unnecessary fouling, unnec- 
essary bodily contact, with the result 
of clean, fast games that met with the 
approval of all concerned. This has 
happened not only in conference 
games but in intersectional games as 
well. In a schedule of twenty-one 
games I have heard less “booing” of 
the official and more enthusiasm for 
the game than in the past. 

I can say that, for the most part, 
gone are the coaches of the “water- 
bucket” type, the publicity hounds 
and the self-styled inventors. In their 
place have come men with courage, 
fearlessness and a sincerity of pur- 
pose with a desire to make the game 
of basketball second to none. That 
this Association has played a large 
part in bringing about this condition 
is putting it truthfully. All these 
things I have observed and more. The 
evil of stalling which threatened our 
game in some localities and which 
still appears a menace in some dis- 
tricts has largely been eradicated due 
to legislation from this floor and edu- 
cation of our crowds in the knowledge 
of the rules. The burden of the stall 
has definitely been placed on the team 
behind in the score. While this may 
come in for some discussion, I do not 
consider it a serious evil. In my opin- 
ion we now have on the horizon a 
decision to make on what does or does 
not constitute a block. There may 
be many other changes suggested but 
they will be minor in nature. 

I am satisfied that these problems 
will be worked out successfully and 
satisfactorily either in this meeting 
or in those held in the future. The 
time is not far distant when the rules 
of basketball will be uniformily inter- 
preted not only nationally but inter- 
nationally. During the past year in- 
quiries have been received from 
foreign nations asking for the Amer- 
ican interpretation on certain rules of 
the game. The time will come, as it 
has with baseball, when rule changes 
will be rare, and the public will have a 
practical knowledge of the rules of the 
game of basketball. 

It must be remembered that all 
members of committees have contrib- 
uted their time and energy. Much 
has been done. There is still much 
more to do. I want to urge each of 
you to take a deep interest in your 
Association and invite others of your 
locality to attend the meetings and 
become active. 

Viewing all this in the light of the 
aims and purposes of this Association 
when founded, I am proud to say that 


as an organization we have succeeded 
in a large measure toward being a 
stablizing influence for the game of 
basketball, that we have helped to give 
basketball its proper place in the edu- 
cational scheme of colleges and uni- 
versities, that we have given added 
dignity to the profession of basketball 
coaching. The future of this Asso- 
ciation is assured, and with such an 
organization truly no one need fear 
for the future of the great game of 
basketball. (Applause.) 

President Schabinger: To proceed 
with the meeting, we are always 
happy to have with us Major John L. 
Griffith, Commissioner of Athletics 
of the Western Conference. Major 
Griffith is going to speak to us at this 
time on “The Present Trend in Inter- 
collegiate Athletics.” Major Griffith! 

Major John L. Griffith: Mr. Presi- 
dent and Gentlemen: It is a pleasure 
to meet with you men and talk with 
you about some matters of common 
interest. I am glad that the Pres- 
ident used his manuscript, because 
that gives me an excuse for using 
mine; and, of course, if you always 
do the things that “Schabie” does, you 
will be all right. 


THE PRESENT TREND IN INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE ATHLETICS 


John L. Griffith 

HE fact that you men have again 

met for the benefit of all of the 
members of the National Association 
of Basketball Coaches is significant as 
indicating the growth of a profes- 
sional spirit among the coaches. Un- 
til recently the coaches representing 
the different sports were unorganized. 
Today you men are banded together 
and as an organization you have the 
opportunity of safeguarding and im- 
proving your sport. 

I take it that each man here profits 
from this association; first, you de- 
velop an acquaintanceship which can- 
not but result in better understanding 
among the coaches; second, you have 
the opportunity here of discussing 
and of presenting your viewpoint re- 
garding the playing rules; and, third, 
you find here many things that you 
can do as an Association to improve 
the game. May I ask you to consider 
with me certain matters which have 
to do with the present status of college 
athletics in general and of college 
basketball in particular. 

Some have suggested that the Age 
of Whoopee is past and that this 
means that the public interest in col- 
lege athletics will never reach the 
heights that it attained in the pre- 
crash years. I see no reason to agree 
with these prophets or with their 
prophecies. The Age of Whoopee was 
a product of a soft civilization. For 
a number of years this country en- 
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joyed almost limitless prosperity. 
Money came easily and money was 
spent with a lavish hand. Luxury 
and an over-abundance of worldly 
goods inevitably creates soft living 
and idleness. 

Our college athletics were not the 
product of luxury. During the World 
War the United States Government in 
the training camps taught four mil- 
lion men how to play games, and 
immediately following the War we 
began to build football stadia and 
basketball field houses. This was in 
the period that antedated the rise of 
the Bull Market. College football and 
college basketball call for personal 
sacrifice, courage, endurance and to a 
certain extent personal punishment, 
which are the antitheses of slothful 
and easy living. 

The American people are today 
working, enduring and sacrificing as 
they did during the War. While this 
may be unpleasant and while a great 
many have gone under in the struggle 
for existence, yet we will come out of 
this crisis toughened in nerve and 
heart and sinew and we will again 
appreciate the manly virtues that 
college football and college basketball 
exemplify. 

Certain cynical writers are suggest- 
ing that prior to the crash we had 
carried competitive athletics to a 
stage of insanity. They call atten- 
tion to the million dollar prize fights, 
to the luxurious and costly golf clubs 
and golf courses and to the erection of 
the college athletic plants. These 
men are prophesying that from this 
time on we will have a sane and sen- 
sible attitude toward sports, that they 
will no longer be overemphasized but 
instead will be deflated. 

Regarding this prophecy may I sug- 
gest that, looking at the picture as a 
whole, college athletics never were 
overemphasized. It is true that some 
towns and cities built larger basket- 
ball field houses than were needed and 
that a few of the colleges were pro- 
fligate and extravagant in the expen- 
diture of football receipts. Generaliz- 
ing from insufficient data is a common 
fault of the American people. It is a 
mistake to judge one thousand insti- 
tutions above high school rank by 
half a dozen of our leading uni- 
versities. 

I would like to predict that the col- 
leges, having built adequate playing 
fields, field houses and stadia, will find 
a use for them. For the most part, 
college athletic plants have been 
financed from gate receipts, and the 
cost of erecting these plants has quite 
largely already been met. 

There are two questions that have 
to do with the underlying philosophy 
of college athletics. While I do not 
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expect that there will ever be uni- 
versal agreement regarding these con- 
troversial questions, there are some 
reasons to believe that, more and 
more, people are coming to accept our 
point of view concerning them. 

The first question is this, namely, 
“Should college athletics be considered 
as having a legitimate place in the 
field of education?” A college presi- 
dent was recently reported in the 
papers as having suggested that in his 
judgment college athletics were not a 
part of education. Of course, the an- 
swer to this question depends very 
largely upon our understanding of 
the meaning of college athletics and 
our understanding of the meaning of 
education. Some 500 college and uni- 
versity presidents last summer were 
asked whether in their opinion inter- 
collegiate athletics had a legitimate 
place in the university, and 96 per 
cent of them replied in the affirmative. 


. The majority of these same university 


presidents, however, believe’ that 
athletics should be considered as an 
extra curricular activity and do not 
believe that they are educational in 
content. 

While there are a great many dif- 
ferent ideas regarding the function of 
the college, which in the last analysis 
means the function of education, there 
are today two well defined schools of 
thought concerning this question. 
First, there are those who agree with 
Dr. Pritchett that the college should 
be considered solely as an intellectual 
agency. Mr. Flexner, who agrees in 
the main with Dr. Pritchett’s concep- 
tion of education, maintains that it is 
not the business of an educational in- 
stitution to teach business and com- 
merce, journalism, home economics, 
music, art, religion or athletics. There 
are many who apparently believe that 
education is an end unto itself, that 
an educational institution is con- 
ducted in the interests of education 
and not in the interests of the stu- 
dents. They also maintain that only 
a few with superior intellectual at- 
tainments should be permitted to pur- 
sue a college education. This means 
that they believe that a college should 
devote its entire attention to the task 
of training leaders. 


On the other hand, there are those 
who think of the college as a social- 
izing agency. They hold that, in ad- 
dition to giving instruction in a lim- 
ited number of classical and scientific 
courses which have been traditionally 
accepted as requisites of an education, 
a college may also devote some atten- 
tion to instruction by an educational 
process designed to prepare students 
upon graduation for citizenship in 
this democracy that we call America. 
Those who uphold this theory of edu- 


cation believe that in a democracy it 
is necessary to train followers as well 
as leaders. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion and the North Central Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges have adopted educational objec- 
tives which coincide with the social 
philosophy of education. Among the 
educational objectives listed by the 
N. E. A. are health, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure time, worthy 
home membership, ethical character 
and vocation. According to the tradi- 
tional concept of education, it is not 
the business of the college to develop 
character, to conserve student health, 
to train for vocations or to consider 
what is or what is not a proper use of 
leisure time. 

If those who accept the social phi- 
losophy of education are right in their 
thinking, then we may insist that 
athletics properly conducted have a 
very definite place in the field of edu- 
cation. 

Of course, there are some who will 
call attention to the fact that, even 
under the greatest athletic teacher 
who has for four years given the most 
careful consideration to the ethical 
character and health of those whom 
he instructs, it is impossible to prove 
that any individual student has ac- 
quired desirable character traits or 
attained any of the other educational 
objectives as listed by the N. E. A. 
By the same token it may be sug- 
gested that neither can it be demon- 
strated that if a boy studies Latin or 
geometry or history he is thereby a 
better citizen, has improved his health 
or his ethical character. At the same 
time, we believe that it is worth while 
that our children should go to high 
school and college, and at least those 
who have competed in athletics quite 
generally agree that it is worth while 
for a boy to compete in athletics un- 
der the direction of a capable and 
worthy coach. 

The other question which affects 
our thinking regarding the place and 
values of intercollegiate athletics is 
one that will always disturb the minds 
of men who believe in the sovereign 
rights of a people rather than in the 
sovereign rights of an aristocracy. In 
our country we believe that our insti- 
tutions will, in the last analysis, re- 
flect the intelligence and character of 
the people who create these institu- 
tions. If the average intelligence and 
character of the people is of a high 
order, then the people will enjoy good 
government, financial prosperity, 
happy homes and educational and 
religious facilities. The question, 
then, is whether to raise the average 
by a leveling up or by a leveling down 
process? President Hoover has called 
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attention to the fact that some would 
hold the speed of the fastest to the 
speed of the slowest. 

What has this to do with inter- 
collegiate athletics? Those who be- 
lieve in the leveling down process are 
the same who decry overemphasis in 
athletics, who would abolish cham- 
pionships and who would curtail in- 
tercollegiate athletics as a means of 
developing intramural athletics. 

The problem in a democracy is 
always that of conserving the inter- 
ests of the average citizens without 
handicapping those of superior attain- 
ments. Our college physical educa- 
tion departments have very wisely 
handled this problem. They have pro- 
vided classes in corrective gymnastics 
for the subnormal students, intra- 
mural athletics for those of average 
athletic ability and intercollegiate ath- 
letics for the superior. The colleges 
have not found it necessary to han- 
dicap the superior athletes as a means 
of providing for the needs of the 
physical defectives. 

I read in this morning’s paper that 
somebody yesterday, in a meeting 
somewhere, suggested that the idea 
of championships in schools and col- 
leges regarding athletics was all 
wrong. It is dangerous to argue by 
analogy, I grant, yet it seems to me, 
men, that this whole social philosophy 
affects the thinking of a great many 
people regarding athletics. 


In Russia, right after the war, 
those in power killed the successful 
doctors, lawyers, engineers and busi- 
ness men to give the man of inferior 
attainments a chance; and then, under 
Stalin, they hired the best brains in 
engineering and business from Amer- 
ica to help them rehabilitate that 
country. The man who decries 
championships, it seems to me, has a 
slant in his thinking that is akin to 
the thinking of the Russians in those 
days when they wanted to kill the 
champions in order to give the others 
a chance; and, whether or not we like 
it, that is one of the greatest prob- 
lems that we always have to meet 
when these arguments come up con- 
cerning varsity teams, championships, 
successful coaches and all of that. 

I hold that in a country such as 
America it is necessary that we have 
certain rules. I also hold that a man, 
if he plays the game according to 
those rules and can make $1,000,000 
or $100,000,000, should not be handi- 
capped, with the idea that if he were 
handicapped the man who has nothing 
would improve his status. There is 
something of this philosophy in Con- 
gress today on the part of those who 
would soak the rich, not with the idea 
of helping the country, but with the 
idea of punishing those who have 
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been successful. And so, in our 
schools and colleges, we are contin- 
ually running up against that same 
philosophy: that if we could somehow 
or other make it impossible for our 
people to enjoy basketball, if we 
could somehow or other curb the suc- 
cessful coaches and could discourage 
the men in their championship spirit, 
we would level the whole thing down, 
and our athletic system would be in- 
finitely better than it is. 

I believe that these are two points 
about which we, as athletic men, have 
to think of, and we will have to do a 
certain amount of propaganda work 
in trying to educate our people. If, as 
I said a moment ago, the university 
and college presidents insist that ath- 
letics are not a part of education but 
are to be considered as extra-curric- 
ular activities, who is going to pre- 
sent the other side of the picture if 
the men in this work do not do it? I 
believe that we are gaining ground; I 
believe that there is a lot that we 
ought to do along presenting our side 
of these thoughts. 

There is one other thing; I think 
that I have mentioned this before. It 
seems to me that, as every profession 
attempts to maintain its own code and 
uphold its own standards, the time is 
very nearly here when our football 
coaches and basketball coaches will, 
more and more, assume the responsi- 
bility for adopting their own stand- 
ards and then trying to maintain 
them. What I mean is this: The 
medical profession sees to it that the 
members of that profession live up to 
a certain standard that they have 
adopted. In Chicagc the other day 
there were four or five doctors 
dropped from the medical association 
because of something they had done 
which, in the judgment of their fel- 
low doctors, was unethical. The bar 
does the same thing. We have not, as 
athletic men, for the most part, as- 
sumed that responsibility as yet; and, 
because we have not, there is a num- 
ber of other organizations coming 
into being that are trying to do this 
thing for us. The North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges, the Carnegie Foundation 
and some of these other organizations 
are getting into that side of our work. 
Gentlemen, I hold that that is our re- 
sponsibility; and if we do not do this 
work ourselves it is inevitable, I take 
it, that some of these other organiza- 
tions are going to do it for us. 

I am not entirely in sympathy with 
some of the things that some of these 
people do. Some of us were talking a 
moment ago and I was told that at the 
last meeting of the North Central 
Association the question was dis- 
cussed whether or not the Association 


should pass a rule prohibiting a 
coach from speaking in a high school, 
even though he had been invited by 
the high school to speak there. I re- 
sent that kind of action, because it 
implies the thought that a coach is an 
undesirable citizen and that he can- 
not be allowed to accept an invitation 
to do this, that or the other thing. 

If the North Central Association 
wishes, by educational methods, to 
suggest that recruiting and subsidiz- 
ing of athletes is not proper, that is 
one thing; but, to try to insist that 
the coach is below caste socially or 
educationally, that is another thing. 
We may expect those things, though, 
gentlemen, if these outside organiza- 
tions do the thing that we ourselves 
ought to do. 

I think it is a fine thing that, as 
athletic men, we come: together and 
try to improve the game from a selfish 
standpoint, which is all right. We 
should have a selfish interest in want- 
ing to see this thing prosper; but if 
we are interested only in improving 
the rules and acquiring a _ better 
technique in coaching and _ those 
things, desirable as they are, we, it 
seems to me, are missing an oppor- 
tunity. 

I recall talking with one of my 
friends a few years ago about this, 
and he said, “That is not my job. I 
am just employed to coach, and I have 
no responsibility whatsoever in this 
other field.” Well, I do not agree with 
him. I believe that we have that re- 
sponsibility. This is your game pri- 
marily, and basketball is a game for 
which the basketball coaches are pri- 
marily responsible; and I should like 
to see in the years, as they come 
along, our various coaches’ associa- 
tions devote more time and thought 
to that side of the problem. 

The matter of officiating was 
spoken of by your President. I 
thought that I might say this from 
my experience in the Intercollegiate 
Conference; that it is very seldom, it 
seems to me, that there is an unfair 
criticism on the part of any of the 
basketball coaches regarding the work 
of the officials. I get the reports, and 
I have a chance to know. The coaches 
are asked to criticise, and they do 
criticise; but it is not with the idea 
of alibiing, but rather it is always 
with this idea in mind: How can we 
get a better staff of officials, and how 
can we get better officiating? 

Neither am I unduly alarmed when 
a coach, in the heat of battle, may ex- 
press himself forcefully regarding 
some point that may have come up. 
Athletic men are not thin-skinned. 
They can take criticism, when spoken 
right out, without rancor. I think 
that some people do not understand 
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that, and we are inclined to pay too 
much attention to this thing. I 
coached for twenty years, and I think 
that I know something about the atti- 
tude of the coach in the game. It 
does not necessarily mean that you 
are alibiing if you call attention to the 
fact that this man or that man made 
a mistake when the thought is only 
this: How can we lessen the number 
of mistakes in the future? 

If I may be pardoned again for 
speaking of a local matter, I notice 
that, year after year, our coaches en- 
dorse most highly about the same 
men. A man who has demonstrated 
the fact that he is a good coach is 
pretty apt to pass muster for years. 
Some of our football coaches have 
been working for twenty-five years, 
and in that time every one of them 
has made a lot of mistakes; but I 
think that this is the way to look at 
it: first, we may expect the coaches, at 
times, to make mistakes along the 
lines that Dr. Kennedy mentioned; 
and, second, we may expect the offi- 
cials to make mistakes, too. We are 
not perfect. We do not expect per- 
fection on the part of the coaches and 
the athletic men, and we do not expect 
perfection on the part of the officials. 

I think that basketball is in good 
shape; I think that it has shown im- 
provement since this Association was 
organized; and the very fact that you 
men come together and discuss these 
things in common and then go back 
and try to put into effect certain of 
the things that you have decided are 
for the good of the game is respon- 
sible for the improvement in the 
game. 

I thank you for your very courteous 
attention. (Applause.) 

President Schabinger: Major 
Griffith, we are always happy to have 
you with us. We appreciate the things 
that you say to us; they are always 
constructive and helpful. 

According to our program we are 
supposed to have a roll call. Since we 
have the membership listed at the 
door, I wonder if we cannot dispense 
with that. 

... Upon motion duly made and 
seconded it was voted to dispense 
with the roll call.... 

President Schabinger: The next is 
the reading of the minutes and the 
report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Since the minutes of the last meeting 
were in the ATHLETIC JOURNAL and 
we all have a copy, it seems to me 
that that is unnecessary, and we 
would like to dispose of that in the 
same way. 

... Upon motion duly made and 
seconded it was voted to dispense with 
the reading of the minutes.... 

President Schabinger: We will 
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ask Mr. Lonborg to give us the report 
of the Secretary at this time. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 
Arthur C. Lonborg, Northwestern University 

WILL first give you our financial 

statement. I received from Mr. 
Ortner, the Treasurer last year, 
$310.08, and from dues during the 
year $165.00, making a total of 
$475.08. After paying the bills for 
printing, stamps and telephone calls, 
we have a balance of $320.48. 

Our organization is getting into a 
little better shape financially. We are 
getting so that we can do a little more 
each year, but I want to read this to 
you. We have a total membership of 
235 on our books. We had 22 new 
members come in this year, and dues 
were paid by 101. That, I think, is a 
pretty sad state of affairs when we 
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have something like 235 members and 
only 101 have paid their dues. 

I also want to say that this year I 
billed three times during the year 
every coach who was behind, and I 
really tried to collect from everyone 
who was behind. I think that all of 
us here are in good standing, and we 
should try to see if we cannot bring 
somebody else along and have him pay 
his dues. We really need the money 
so that we can go ahead a little faster. 

I turned this report over to the 
Directors; it has been audited and 
approved. 

President Schabinger: Do you’ ac- 
cept the report of the Treasurer? 

. . . Upon motion duly made and 
seconded it was voted to accept the 
report of the Treasurer... . 

President Schabinger: We _ will 
now have the reports of the various 
committees. I shall call on Mr. 
Powell, Chairman of the Membership 
Committee. 

... Mr. A. L. Powell read the pre- 
pared report of the Membership Com- 
mittee. ... 


REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

A. L. Powell, University of Buffalo 

R. PRESIDENT, Gentlemen: 
Our Secretary informs me that 
the revised lists show a total mem- 
bership of 235, 22 of whom are new 
members. There have also been sev- 
eral requests for membership from 

coaches in Canada. 

Your Chairman during the season 
corresponded with the various Dis- 
trict Committeemen, sending them 
blanks, revised lists of members, etc., 
in an endeavor to sell the Association 
to the coaches. 

I do not know what the experience 
of the Committeemen has been, but I 
personally found it difficult to per- 
suade coaches in my section to join 
for the reason that their schools 
could not afford to send them to our 
conventions and that if they did join 
and pay their $5.00 they were not 
getting anything in return for it. 

The fact that there are a great 
many of the men who have not paid 
their dues leads me to believe that 
there are a great many in that frame 
of mind and that it is going to be 
hard to hold even those members 
which we now have, let alone increase 
our membership. 

There is no question but that those 
of us who attend these meetings profit 
immensely. How can we make it 
worth while for those who can’t 
afford to attend? 

President Schabinger: I might 
say that reports of all the committee 
meetings have been sent to the mem- 
bership of the Association; the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL is sent to them each 
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year. Somebody has suggested that 
we should, from time to time, get out 
something in pamphlet form from the 
members of this organization; but 
what the Secretary says is true—we 
have to have the money to be able to 
do it. 

The Press Committee, Mr. Kelleher, 
Chairman, Basketball Coach of Ford- 
ham University. 


REPORT OF PRESS COMMITTEE 

E. A. Kelleher, Fordham University 

HERE is nothing much of im- 

portance except that I think the 
members of the committee should 
take their job a little more seriously. 
When we ask a member to give some 
information with regard to basket- 
ball, he should make an effort to reply 
and give the Chairman a chance to 
gather some material that is to be 
sent out. Some of us get on the Press 
Committee, and, as far as doing any 
work on it, we do not believe in it. 
We have to get more publicity for the 
game if we are going to put it over, 
and it is up to us fellows. If the 
Chairman of the Press Committee is 
located on the Atlantic seaboard and 
one of the members is on the Pacific 
seaboard, if the man on the Pacific 
seaboard would send in some informa- 
tion with regard to basketball on the 
Pacific Coast, the Chairman could 
bring it to the attention of the other 
sections of the country. 

In order to get publicity we have to 
have some news, and unless we get the 
news we cannot put it out. 

Another recommendation that we 
thake is that we establish some kind 
of Stabilization Committee in order 
to overcome any misinformation sent 
out against the game. One of the 
professors at Cornell gave quite a talk 
about college athletics, and he specif- 
ically said that he would not recom- 
mend basketball because of the ill 
effects on the physique of the boy. 
This, of course, we know is untrue, 
but we have no statistics to send out 
to controvert that man’s statements. 
If we could establish some sort of 
Stabilization Committee, the same as 
the football coaches have, we might 
do something in that line. I make 
that just as a recommendation. 

President Schabinger: Thank you, 
Mr. Kelleher. 

The Olympic Committee, Dr. Allen, 
of the University of Kansas. 

... Dr. F. C. Allen read the pre- 
pared report of the Olympic Commit- 
tee... 


REPORT OF THE OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
Dr. Forrest C. Allen, University of Kansas 
R. CHAIRMAN and Fellow 
Members of the Coaches’ Pro- 

fession: 
I desire to make a brief report of 
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the Olympic Committee. You will 
doubtless recall the last report made 
to your body last spring in New York, 
in which we were very successful in 
getting a satisfactory approval from 
our group in the United States. Fur- 
ther, the International Federation 
approved the request. Please under- 
stand, basketball was not to be in- 
cluded in the regular Olympic pro- 
gram. The International Federation 
is not accepting any new games or 
contests in their program. It claims 
the Olympic program is already too 
congested. 


What we strove for was to have 
basketball included as a demonstration 
game for the edification and enjoy- 
ment of our visiting Olympic guests. 
Each host country sponsoring the 
Olympics is permitted to stage a 
game of its own choosing, such as 
tennis, polo, basketball or football. 


As we reported to you previously, 
we got back to this country with a 
clean bill of health. The Olympics, as 
you know, are to be staged in the most 
outlying state in the Union and in 
that state our hopes died aborning. 
True to the golden coast tradition and 
environment, the native sons chose 
football, the greatest contact and com- 
bat game in America. 

By some peculiar arrangement, this 
game is not to be sponsored by the 
American Olympic Committee, but is 
in private hands. The income from 
this contest between four of Amer- 
ica’s foremost coaches and two teams 
of pick-up stars for this occasion is 
also a new Olympic income. 

I am sorry that our basketball 
coaches on the West Coast, who were 
in a good position to help us, were 
powerless even to the point of being 
unable to answer our letters. Fur- 
ther, I believe the effort has been 
worth while. We received letters from 
the following countries in regard to 
possible Olympic participation: 
Japan, China, Mexico, France and the 
Philippine Islands. 

You will recall that, during the 
Paris games, France, Italy and the 
United States competed, Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers winning the tournament. 

Last summer in a conference with 
Elmer Berry, Director of the Inter- 
national Young Men’s Association, 
School of Geneva, Switzerland, Berry 
expressed an opinion that the thing 
that was done was worth while and 
that something further be done in line 
with Olympic outlook and interna- 
tional rule making and coaching affilia- 
tion concerning basketball. 

Our foreign countries would wel- 
eome a closer connection in rules and 
play. Eighteen foreign countries have 
now made basketball the national 
game. 


President Schabinger: Thank you, 
Dr. Allen. If anyone has any com- 
ments to make on these committee re- 
ports we would be glad to have them. 
Mr. Kelleher’s suggestions about pub- 
licity have brought another suggestion 
from Major Griffith. 

Major Griffith: I was just think- 
ing that the point brought up here is 
a good one. We have to keep meeting 
these arguments, such as the one from 
the professor at Cornell. A lot of 
studies have been made showing that 
basketball does not have a deleterious 
effect upon the health of the players. 
Dr. Naismith has done a lot along 
that line. ; 

I suggested to “Dutch” Lonborg 
that if he wanted to appoint a com- 
mittee or ask different men to write 
articles, I would be glad to publish 
them and distribute them to 12,000 
coaches and also to anybody else with 
whom they might do some good, not 
as a defense, if you please, but as 
educational propaganda for basket- 
ball. I make that as a suggestion. If 
there is any merit in it, I shall be glad 
to do anything that I can to put it 
over. 

President Schabinger: Thank you, 
Major Griffith. We will pass that on 
to the incoming officers and ask that 
they act upon it. 

We will ask Mr. Edwards, of the 
University of Missouri, to give us his 
report on the Coaching Ethics Com- 
mittee. 

... Mr. George R. Edwards read 
the prepared report of the Coaching 
Ethics Committee. ... 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COACHING ETHICS 


George R. Edwards, University of Missouri 


LARGE variety of reasons has 

drawn this group together, but 
our main purpose in attending this 
convention is to broaden our knowl- 
edge of the great game of basketball. 
Mostly we are interested in phases of 
individual and team technique, and 
differences in methods, in officiating 
and in rules interpretations which 
abound in various sections of the 
country. 

It does seem, however, that for a 
few minutes we should consider a fea- 
ture of our profession which we have 
a tendency too often to take for 
granted, but which is just as impor- 
tant to the game as is playing tech- 
nique. This feature concerns the 
standards of conduct which we, as 
coaches of basketball, should set up for 
our own guidance. In short, the sur- 
roundings of the sport should be con- 
templated, and proper attitudes to- 
wards these should be outlined. Then, 
as far as we individually are capable 
of doing so, these standards should be 
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adopted so thoroughly that they will 
become a part of us. 

Just how much importance a high 
ethical standard should have in basket- 
ball depends on how much thought we 
have given the subject, and upon our 
concepts of what constitutes proper 
conduct. Certain it is that we now ex- 
pect and demand higher ideals of 
character among our coaches than was 
acceptable not many years ago. Those 
of us who have made attempts to train 
future coaches realize deeply that one 
of the most important phases of a 
basketball teacher’s preparation deals 
with proper actions both on and off 
the court. 

That this topic should have a place 
in our discussions here must have 
been in the minds of the founders of 
this Association when they included a 
Coaching Ethics Committee in their 
organization. For ethics, simply 
stated, is nothing more than a system- 
atic study of the ultimate problems of 
human conduct. As applied to basket- 
ball such a systematic study should 
enable us to evolve some principles of 
what is morally right or wrong and to 
establish high standards of proper ac- 
tion in our contacts with the players 
we teach, the officials who conduct our 
games, the coaches of teams we meet, 
our co-workers in the field of educa- 
tion and the spectators who watch our 
contests. 

This committee does not pose as an 
authority on ethical conduct, but hopes 
that consideration of these contacts 
will lead each of us to think a little 
more clearly on what our attitudes 
regarding them should be. 

Of these contacts our relationship 
with the players is of the most funda- 
mental importance. We have been 
selected as leaders of plastic groups of 
youngsters who will carry through 
their lives the ideals we impress upon 
them. In a cool and designing man- 
ner we often make fine impressions 
upon many persons by the display of 
ideals that we actually do not possess, 
but no coach ever lived who fooled his 
players as to his real character. In 
the preparation for, and under the 
stress of, the stiff competition which 
we all face, we unsuspectingly un- 
cover all of our faults, as well as ex- 
pose our virtues to the boys who are 
under us. It doesn’t take the wiser 
ones among them many weeks to rate 
us more accurately as men than we 
can judge them as players. For, while 
we are studying the actions and skills 
of a dozen or more individuals, each 
of them is concerned with finding out 
the sort of stuff of which we are 
made. 

His ambitions to be successful in 
the sport will lead a player to emulate 
all of his coach’s characteristics— 
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the bad along with the good. If oc- 
casionally we practice a little deceit, 
explode under emotionai strain, alibi 
defeats, exult in victories, berate offi- 
cials, criticise other school authori- 
ties, cheat in any manner or use pro- 
fanity, we can expect to see these 
weaknesses demonstrated by our boys 
in their play, and carried into their 
other activities. A coach who devises 
finger signals or other means to give 
instructions from the side line in vio- 
lation of the rules, or who shows his 
players methods of fouling which may 
escape detection by some officials, cer- 
tainly is sowing seeds of disrespect 
for law in the minds of his pupils. It 
is a fact well-known to each of us that 
the character of a coach easily can be 
read by the reactions of his players 
during and following a hard contest. 


Confidence, courtesy and co-opera- 
tion should mark our attitude towards 
the officials in our games. Since every 
coach has a voice in the selection of 
these men, he should support them 
before, during and after the game. 
When one honestly feels that any offi- 
cial’s work has been inefficient or un- 
fair he should be more guarded than 
usual in his remarks. The game is 
over, and all abuse we can heap upon 
such an official will not help matters, 
but, in fact, only serves to make us 
look rather shabby in the eyes of all 
interested in the welfare of sports. 
How much better for us to turn our 
attention to future games, and to use 
our powers of selection to prevent 
similar situations! 

The difficulty of officiating in this 
sport is too well known among us to 
discuss here. On the whole, we can 
obtain better results by being more 
patient and tolerant of the work of 
the officials. From the bench we count 
many mistakes that they make; we 
show a pronounced tendency to en- 
large upon these errors in defeat, and 
to forget them in victory. It is prob- 
able that a good player will make ten 
mistakes to one made by the referee, 
yet we never are ten times as hard on 
the player. 

We do not, or should not, discuss an 
individual player’s mistakes with out- 
siders, or run to the public press with 
criticism of his execution or strategy; 
but we go to him under conditions in 
which both of us have full control of 
our reasoning faculties and arrange 
for the proper correction of his 
faults. After this, if he does not 
show satisfactory improvement, we 
hunt for another to take his place. 
Briefly, we attempt to improve his 
standard of play in a constructive, 
rather than in a destructive, manner. 
Why wouldn’t similar tactics on the 
part of coaches result in an elevation 
of the standards of officiating? 


Basketball will attain its deserved 
high position in the estimation of 
both the public and leaders in the 
field of education when men respon- 
sible for its administration combine 
in their efforts to bring out the best 
and to eliminate the objectionable. 
Constant bickering among coaches 
certainly brings discredit upon our 
work. Differences of opinion as to 
the best ways to develop and to play 
the game always will exist, but we 
must strive more intensely to be hon- 
est in these differences and tc be- 
come more tolerant of the opinions of 
other coaches. It is extremely easy to 
conclude that the other fellow pro- 
poses a change for selfish reasons. 
Such a conclusion causes us to fall 
into the fatal error of bringing per- 
sonalities into the discussion. Satis- 
factory solutions of our problems 
never can be obtained if we are sus- 
picious of the others, or selfish in our 
demands, or divert attention by in- 
cluding personal, petty grievances. 


One coach will spend days adapting 
the peculiar skills of his boys to a 
scheme of play best fitted for them. 
Another coach sees the team in action 
during one game and feels qualified to 
express decided opinions as to its 
shortcomings. Here is an example of 
one expert destroying by a few un- 
guarded remarks much of the careful 
work of another. Common sense tells 
us that such criticism is unfair and 
wrong, but we find it occurring many 
times each season. As the layman be- 
comes puzzled when doctors disagree, 
how can we expect the followers of 
this sport to retain any admiration 
for us if we constantly are at each 
others’ throats? 

We must remember that our ath- 
letics are only one part of the work of 
a large organization. Because our 
part attracts considerable attention, 
and since our methods are put to 
such severe and public tests, we often 
are led to demand more than our 
share in the operation of the organi- 
zation. We become impatient of re- 
strictions upon us, although these 
may be designed for the common 
good. We sometimes carry these 
grievances, fancied or real, to places 
where both education and athletics 
are bound to suffer. Sane co-opera- 
tion should be our ideal in contacts 
with our co-workers in education. 

That we should demand our rights 
goes without saying, but in making 
such demands we should be sure of 
the limitations of our places, and ex- 
ercise consideration for the rights of 
all persons and departments involved. 
Questions of eligibility and school 
discipline should be solved by au- 
thorities other than the coach. These 
decisions should be accepted in the 
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same spirit as are the rulings of the 
game officials. We cannot expect our 
profession to assume the place we 
hope for it in the educational scheme 
unless we practice and promote the 
same type of teamwork with our 
school associates that we try to instill 
in our players. 

Under our present scheme of ath- 
letics we are forced to make a strong 
bid for public favor. This requires a 
consideration for the attitude we 
should assume towards the spectators 
at our games and other followers of 
our team. Being rabidly partisan and 
prone to see only the perfection of 
their favorites, these rooters usually 
are more concerned with winning 
than with any method used to bring 
these victories. Often they make 
demands upon the coach and submit 
voluntary advice which sorely taxes 
his patience. 

Here, then, is a factor which can- 
not be ignored, and which, because of 
the inconsistencies of human nature, 
always will test our powers of control. 
Various types of educational cam- 
paigns among students and followers 
during the last two decades have done 
much to raise the level of sportsman- 
ship, and we must not relax in these 
drives. Situations arise each season 
when the coach is faced with the 
choice of opposing the opinions of a 
large portion of his team’s supporters, 
or of bending to their will. In select- 
ing the best course, the first consider- 
ation should be the welfare of the 
sport; the second should weigh the 
efiects upon the players; the third 
should include the institution; and 
only after these should the coach 
think of himself. 

Whether we like it or not, the 
teara’s followers have a voice in the 
selec‘ion of opponents, time of games, 
choice of officials, prices at the gate, 
and seating conditions. While still 
protecting the sport, the players, the 
institution and himself, it is a wise 
coach who defers to public opinion in 
these matters which are vital to the 
crowd. Selecton of players, team ar- 
rangements and game strategy are 
among the factors that require inde- 
pendent thought by the coach, and one 
who divides these _ responsibilities 
with outsiders invites certain dis- 
aster. 


Without going into further details 
which are familiar to all of us, it 
might be well here to summarize this 
report in an attempt to draw up a set 
of standards which undoubtedly will 
be both incomplete and inadequate. 
If, however, such a code will start us 
to thinking along the lines of ethical 
conduct, and will be an incentive for 
future committees to draft a more 
complete set, then the purpose of this 
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report will have been more than 
fulfilled. 


BASKETBALL COACH’S CREED 


I believe that basketball has an im- 
portant place in the general educa- 
tional scheme, and pledge myself to 
co-operate with others in the field of 
education to so administer it that its 
value never will be questioned. 

I believe that other coaches of this 
sport are as earnest in its protection 
as I am, and I will do all in my power 
to further their endeavors. 

I believe that my own actions 
should be so regulated at all times 
that I will be a credit to the profes- 
sion. 

I believe that the members of the 
National Basketball Rules Committee 
are capably expressing the rules of 
the game, and I will abide by these 
rules in both spirit and letter. 

I believe in the exercise of all the 
patience, tolerance and diplomacy at 
my command in my relations with all 
players, co-workers, game officials and 
spectators. 

I believe that the proper adminis- 
tration of this sport offers an effec- 
tive laboratory method to develop in 
its adherents high ideals of sports- 
manship; qualities of co-operation, 
courage, unselfishness and _ self-con- 
trol; desires for clean, healthful liv- 
ing; and respect for wise discipline 
and authority. 

I believe that these admirabie 
characteristics, properly instilled by 
me through teaching and demonstra- 
tion, will have a long carry-over, and 
will aid each one connected with the 
sport to become a better citizen. 

I believe in, and will support, all 
reasonable moves to improve athletic 
conditions, to provide more adequate 
equipment and to promote the welfare 
of an increased number of partici- 
pants. 

President Schabinger: 
Mr. Edwards. 

We will ask Mr. Keogan, of the 
University of Notre Dame, to give his 
report of the Officials Committee. 

. . . Mr. George Keogan read the 
prepared report of the Officials Com- 
mittee. ... 


Thank you, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICIALS 
George Keogan, University of Notre Dame 


N making this report on officials 

and their work for the past year, 
the committee deemed it necessary to 
ask the aid of both the coaches and 
officials. This, therefore, is a sum- 
marized statement, made possible by 
the kindly aid of a coach and an 
official selected from each section of 
the country. 

In every possible way, we have tried 
to be very fair to the men who are 


called upon to officiate our games. 
We consider these men of high integ- 
rity, capable, and men who are trying 
to do the best work possible. It is the 
aim, therefore, to give a clear view- 
point of both the officials and the 
coaches. 

The following questions were asked 
and answered in a query sent to the 
coaches: 

1. What in your mind is the great- 
est trouble with the officiating? 

Majority Answer: The officiating 
is not uniform. 

2. What in your mind is the cause 
of lack of uniformity in officiating 
and what remedies would you sug- 
gest? 

Majority Answer: Individual in- 
terpretation of the rules by various 
groups, conferences or sections. 

The remedy would be a suggestion 
that the Joint Rules Committee make 
a general and clear interpretation of 
the rules, and that all teams or groups 
play according to such interpreta- 
tions. This, it is generally believed, 
would bring about more uniform play- 
ing and uniform officiating in games 
in all sections. 

4. Do you, as a coach, know of any 
causes that would influence officials in 
any way? 

Majority Answer: Attitude of 
crowds; unsportsmanlike attitude of 
coaches in their criticisms of officials; 
attitude of faculty men, not directly 
connected with athletics, who at times 
criticise; the writing of letters by 
coaches to an official either before he 
has worked a game or after he has 
worked a game; threatening of offi- 
cials by refusing to use them in 
future games. 

5. Have you come in contact with 
officials whom you term incompetent? 

Majority Answer: In many in- 
stances, yes. 

6. In what way do you determine 
an official’s competency ? 

Majority Answer: Good judg- 
ment; personal attitude while offi- 
ciating; knowledge of rules. 

7. In your experience, what do 
you find are the greatest faults dis- 
played by officials? 

Majority Answer: Poor judgment; 
poor personality; overbearing atti- 
tude; seeming lack of interest in the 
work; leaning toward home team; 
tiredness. 

8. What do you think of the use 
of three officials in a game? 

Majority Answer: We have too 
much whistle blowing now. To add 
another official means to add another 
whistle’to the game. Most games are 
over-officiated now. The need of more 
balanced officiating is very apparent 
when two men are working. 

One coach, in answering the query, 
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wrote a very fiery letter, denouncing 
the officials and the officiating in his 
section of the country. He said, “It 
is too bad down here that you can win 
only your home games. Games 
played away from home are acknowl- 
edge as lost. So the only way a 
coach can win more than he loses 
down here is to schedule more home 
games.” 

The query to officials asked one 
question. 

During your experience as an offi- 
cial, will you kindly give in detail 
factors that have interfered with your 
doing good work? 

Majority Answer: The terrible at- 
titude of some crowds; unsportsman- 
like attitude of some teams and play- 
ers; stinging criticism from some 
coaches, mostly unjustified; open and 
stinging criticism between the halves 
by some coaches; lack of co-operation 
from the official one is working with, 
the result being one man having to 
carry the whole officiating burden; 
misunderstandings regarding inter- 
pretation of the rules, that is, be- 
tween official and coach. (Applause.) 

President Schabinger: Thank you, 
Mr. Keogan. It is a very fine report, 
indeed. I should like to ask you this 
question: In your opinion, is the 
officiating more uniform than it was 
four, five or six years ago? 

Mr. George Keogan: I think that 
the officiating gets a little better each 
year. The officiating this year was, 
what I would call, good. We had some 
bad games that were a little close and 
some that were possibly a little loose, 
but, as a general rule, I thought that 
the officiating this year was good. 

President Schabinger: Are there 
any other questions that anybody 
would like to ask concerning the offi- 
cials? Are there any officials who 
would like to say a word? If not, I 
will ask Dr. Allen to make his report 
on the Research Committee. 

... Dr. F. C. Allen read the pre- 
pared report of the Research Com- 
mittee. ... 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE 


Dr. F. C. Allen, University of Kansas 


R. CHAIRMAN and Fellow 
Members of the Coaches’ Pro- 
fession: 

Throughout the forty happy years 
of basketball existence, the rules have 
changed but little since Jim Naismith, 
a student in the Y. M. C. A. College 
at Springfield, sketched out a fifteen 
minute assignment which proved sufifi- 
cient for the eighteen husky student 
combatants in the college and today is 
providing recreation for eighteen mil- 
lion participants in eighteen coun- 
tries of the globe. 
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The problems of the game have at 
times vexed our patience. Cries, loud 
and prolonged, have arisen from our 
friends and adherents who have 
claimed certain features or impedi- 
ments were killing the game or bas- 
ketball interest. 


The center jump, tip-off play, the 
one-bounce dribble rule, the height of 
the basket, the stall, the block, the 
question of too much whistle blowing, 
the way to decrease the number of 
fouls, the question of reducing free 
throws—all of these things have 
arisen to cause earnest and heated 
discussion among friends and our 
followers. While these moot points 
still are unsettled, a new way is aris- 
ing to fathom these undecided prob- 
lems. Research has proved her right 
in science and basketball. Dr. Nai- 
smith, the father of the game, a stu- 
dent and scholar by nature, has long 
done exceptional research work in 
many athletic fields besides basket- 
ball. Floyd Rowe, H. V. Porter, John 
Bunn and others among us have con- 
tributed to basketball research. Due 
to the carefully worked out problems, 
no longer do we found our arguments 
on personal opinion rather than on 
proved facts. 

Our great need today is to extirpate 
the barnacles of the game rather than 
hit at the thing which will lessen 
spectator interest. Coach Bunn of 
Stanford University has some very in- 
teresting research data which I trust 
you will have time to hear. I have 
some ideas that have not responded to 
research but are based upon personal 
opinion. I refrain from making any 
attack upon the apparent motive of 
the hyper-slow break, super-stall style 
of game, but in good temper take 
issue with the position that near- 
actionless games, with little scoring 
on either side, can produce sufficient 
interest conducive to spectator enjoy- 
ment as compared to the definite, 
steady and skillful attack of the of- 
fense. This deliberate yet aggressive 
offense, coupled with clever ball han- 
dling, bent upon consistent scoring 
through ball manipulation rather 
than by body checking and blocking, 
is more appealing. 

The football rules body has long 
pointed out that holding of a defen- 
sive end or lineman was neither 
sportsmanlike nor clever. This ille- 
gal play prevents an equal opportu- 
nity by both sides. 

The body checking and blocking in 
basketball is a parallel. Blocking is 
clearly against the rules. The block- 
ing cleverness is in covering up the 
play to disguise it as legal. The 
crime is in getting caught. 


President Schabinger: Thank you 
very much, Dr. Allen. 

This Research Committee was 
started last year, and I think that Dr. 
Allen has done some fine work on it. 
We appreciate it very much. We 
might say that a year ago Dr. Allen 
made an attempt to have basketball 
included in the Olympic Games and 
did a great deal of work on it—more 
than many of us realize—and I ex- 
press our appreciation to you, Dr. 
Allen, for your work. 

This concludes the committee re- 
ports for this morning. There are a 
few general announcements to be 
made before we adjourn for luncheon. 
I will ask our Secretary to make those 
announcements. 

Secretary Lonborg: At the Board 
of Directors’ Meeting yesterday 
afternoon the following motion was 
made by Mr. Mundorff: “Anyone in- 
terested in basketball may, by paying 
the dues, become an allied member 
of this organization.” It was sec- 
onded and carried. 

That meant a change in the Con- 
stitution; so this change was sug- 
gested: “Article IV, Section 4, ap- 
plying to allied membership to read 
as follows: after ‘individual,’ ‘even 
though he may be located outside of 
the United States.’ ” 

The reason for that is that during 
the year I had inquiries from coaches 
in Canada desiring to join our organ- 
ization; and I see no reason, if they 
have interest enough up there to be- 
come members of this organization, 
that they should not be permitted to 
join. 

Second, at the end of the paragraph 
we will add: “Any other individual 
who, in the opinion of the Board of 
Directors, is interested in the promo- 
tion of basketball may be admitted to 
this classification.” 

President Schabinger: What is 
your pleasure regarding these recom- 
mendations ? 

Mr. Kelleher: 
of these changes. 

... The motion was duly seconded, 
put to a vote, and carried.... 

_.. The meeting adjourned at 12:30 
o’clock.... 


I move the adoption 


Friday Afternoon Session 
April 1, 1932 


HE meeting convened at 2:30 
o’clock, Mr. Schabinger, Presi- 
dent, presiding. 

President Schabinger: Gentlemen, 
we are just a little late getting 
started. Most of us have been visit- 
ing, and I guess that that is a good 
thing. As you know from the pro- 
gram you have received, we are to 
be addressed by Mr. E. C. Quigley, 
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National League umpire and football 
and basketball referee. Without fur- 
ther introduction I will present Mr. 
E. C. Quigley. (Applause) 


ADDRESS 
E. C. Quigley 


R. SCHABINGER and Gentle- 

men: They say that a good ad- 
dress must be preceded by a good 
story. I believe that I have the best 
Irishman’s story that I have heard, 
and I will work it out on you. 

During the late illness of the pres- 
ent King of England it was decided 
that the only thing that would save 
his life was a blood transfusion. The 
medical experts attached to the King 
decided that they would go to the en- 
tire empire and find the best man 
possible for this blood transfusion. 
They looked and they looked, and they 
finaliy found an Irishman. At the 
first transfusion the King opened his 
eyes and looked as if he were feeling 
better. At the second he raised up on 
his cot, and at the third he said, “To 
hell with the King!” (Laughter) 

Many of you have heard of the re- 
ports from the various districts con- 
cerning the questionnaire that has 
been sent out by the Rules Commit- 
tee. I was very happy to get a copy 
of this questionnaire and also happier 
to be able to bring to you just what 
the consensus was in our area con- 
cerning these different questions. 

“1. (a) Do you think held ball in 
the case of a closely guarded player 
withholding the ball from play should 
be applied only in the back court?” 
Forty-four coaches and officials voted 
in our area, and there were twenty- 
five for it and nineteen against such 
legislation. 

“(b) Would you favor calling held 
ball when a player holds the ball for 
five seconds in the back court even 
though he is not closely guarded?” 
On that particular question there 
were thirty against it and fourteen 
for it. 

“2. Do you favor restricting the 
dribble to one bounce in the back 
court?” There were forty-one votes 
against and four for it. 

“3. Do you think that the rules 
should state definitely that fouls for 
blocking shall not be called unless per- 
sonal contact occurs?” 

Always in a questionnaire you 
finally come down to the meat that 
brings about the discussion; and, as 
an official of basketball, as a former 
player and a coach, and even a player 
on the squad that was coached by Dr. 
Naismith, the inventor of basketball, 
I have always felt that that particular 
rule should be defined specifically. As 
we go into the code the rule simply 
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says, “It is a foul;” and then it sets 
out, “A player shall not block an op- 
ponent.” 

“Would your answer to the forego- 
ing be ‘Yes’ if the provision is added 
that face guarding (with or without 
contact) which impedes the progress 
of an opponent shall be considered 
illegal?” There were nineteen for 
that legislation and twenty-seven 
against adding the provision that 
“face guarding which impedes the 
progress of an opponent shall be con- 
sidered illegal.” 

“4. Would any of the following be 
a desirable way to reduce the number 
of free throws? (It is understood in 
each case that personal fouls would 
be charged as at present, and the ball 
awarded to the offended team out of 
bounds.) Please answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
to each. 

“(a) Make all free throws at the 
end of each half and use the principle 
of cancellation. That is, if the teams 
are awarded the same number of free 
throws during the half, none would 
be tried at the end of the half; if 
team A is awarded six free throws 
and team B four, team A gets two 
throws and team B none. Any player 
could make the free throws.” That 
was rejected in the ratio of eight to 
one. 

“(b) Award no free throw when a 
personal foul is committed on a player 
who does not have the ball.” There 
was the same ratio of rejection. 

“5. Whenever a foul is called on the 
opponent of a player who immediately 
after the foul succeeds in making a 
field goal, the field goal shall be al- 
lowed if in the opinion of the official 
calling the foul an honest effort was 
being made to secure a field goal by 
the offended player himself and the 
defense had not been halted by the 
whistle. (The purpose here is to count 
well-earned goals which are now 
sometimes cancelled because the whis- 
tle blows an instant before the ball 
leaves the player’s hands.)” There 
were thirty for such a rule and eleven 
against it. 

I feel that you will be interested 
if I cite to you, in more of a round- 
robin way than anything else, excerpts 
from several broadcasts that I have 
made concerning athletics during the 
winter, and I shall confine most of 
these to basketball. 

I was asked, particularly in bas- 
ketball, “What percentage of fouls 
would you consider are intentionally 
made?” I believe that the per cent 
of fouls that a good team makes in 
a forty-minute contest is very few. I 
just do not recall having registered 
with me deliberate fouls, but now and 
then you see a player who will vicious- 


ly go into a forward shooting for a 
basket. The intent there is not a 
mean foul or a disqualifying foul, but 
the eagerness to stop the boy or the 
basket. He may go into him a little 
low. Then I believe that I would de- 
termine as to the position of that 
player just what an intentional foul 
was. As I said before, I recall very 
few that would border on intentional 
fouling. 

-One very particular foul that reg- 
istered with me—and I do not believe 
that I will very readily forget it— 
was this: A player in the Pasadena 
Majors Team, playing in a post A. A. 
U. National Tournament game at 
Wichita, attempted to do everything 
that he could legally to an oncoming 
forward. He went across the court 
without any attempt to block this play 
or to guard the player legally. He 
just took his position on the floor and 
turned his shoulder into him. To me 
that foul was intentional; and if I 
were to figure on the number of fouls 
that are intentional, that would be 
the only one. 

After years of officiating, does one 
grow callous to the remarks from the 
spectators, or does he not? I would 
say that what is said to an official 
in his eagerness to have the game 
just as well worked as it is possible 
for him to work it—and I believe 
that the majority of officials work 
good games—should never be record- 
ed by him. With regard to what is 
said by coaches to players, very sel- 
dom do we see coaching from the 
benches. Frequently teams that come 
into our area do it. The players do 
not hear that coach. I am sure that 
they do not, because frequently I will 
go by a bench and a coach will be 
making remarks that have no bearing 
upon what the particular style of play 
will be that that team will play. The 
easiest thing to do is simply to say, 
“That’s all! That’s all!” It is cleared 
up. 

Then, too, concerning the spectators, 
it is only the poor element, the mucker 
element, who come to basketball con- 
tests and want to decide against every 
official’s decision. All in all, there is 
very little of that. I can recall that 
my short-worded sermon to a crowd 
years ago—I have not had occasion 
to do it of late years—would have 
been something like this: “Even 
though you do not approve of my de- 
cisions, you are expected to agree 
with them.” That crowd will respond 
to such a suggestion, and beyond that 
is the attitude of the coach or of the 
director toward the crowd. 

Nowadays, there is a class of peo- 
ple coming to our games who are not 
used to the sportsmanship that is de- 
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veloped by the team playing. They 
should absorb some of that sports- 
manship. These boys do. These 
coaches coach them that way, and the 
response in nearly every instance is 
always in favor of the team playing. 
I was asked: “What mental atti- 
tude must one assume at the start of 
a game between two close rivals?” 
That attitude should be just this: A 
basketball game is just another con- 
test. The closer the rivalry and the 
tougher the game, the easier I find it 
to officiate; and when it is all over, 
that is just one game. You will find 
players keyed up to a game that pos- 
sibly means a conference champion- 
ship, whether it is a major university 
or a minor college. The desire in that 
game is for the team to win; and the 
desire on the part of the official in 
that game should be just the same— 
another game, a hard game, a tough 
game, but just another ball game. 


I was asked about the dribbler be- 
ing responsible for a foul, and I can 
best answer that—and did—by just 
quoting the rule. If the dribbler is 
guarded from the front or stopped 
from the front, possibly in a straight 
line, the odium of the foul is on the 
dribbler. If he is guarded, or 
stopped, or whatever might happen to 
him, from the rear, the foul is on the 
guard. If he is going to the side and 
the dribbler comes in, it could be 
either way. 

Then, what determines the foul? 
An official should be just as alert as 
it is possible for him to be when that 
dribbler goes off the line on which he 
is started and to the side, as you 
coaches know he may do. As that 
dribbler goes by you will frequently 
see just a little bit of the elbow, which 
is clever; it might be used going 
around the end in football. In that 
instance the foul is on the dribbler. 
When a guard, who for the moment 
has lost the sense of correct coaching 
that he has had, drops a shoulder into 
his opponent and stops him, the foul 
is on the guard—the kind of blocking 
we will see in football next fall, both 
feet on the floor and just body block- 
ing, shoulder blocking. 

I was asked about any suggested 
changes from the present. From my 
standpoint I would not care to see any 
changes from the present code. This 
game that you have today is quite a 
basketball game. There are a few 
rules in which the wording could be 
made better, in which the terminology 
should be changed. A definition of a 
rule and what it means should be 
made. For instance, in the rule on 
blocking, on page 29, it says, “A 
player shall not block an opponent.” 
On page 14 it says, “Blocking is im- 
peding the progress of an opponent 
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who has not the ball.” If you turn 
to page 7 in the same code you will 
find that the last sentence in Section 
6 of Rule 6 was incorporated in that 
rule at the suggestion of more than 
one coach; and it does not pertain to 
blocking, but it says, “By completed 
is meant when a player is injured.” 


When will that ball be declared 
dead? With the team in possession 
of the ball, when will you stop that 
play? That rule now tells you what 
it means by “completed.” By com- 
pleted is meant that the team in pos- 
session of the ball has thrown for the 
goal, has withheld the ball from play, 
or that the ball has become a held 
ball or out-of-bounds ball. Why can- 
not this same code set up what this 
blocking means? Why cannot this 
same code, in good, clean-cut, under- 
standable English, tell us what it is 
when you get away from blocking to 
body checking and screening and dif- 
ferent things which should come into 
this code? 

I do not mean to stand before such 
a group of splendid gentlemen and 
tell them what they should do. I am 
just talking from the standpoint of 
an official What is this thing that 
we call blocking? You all know. You 
can hear players out on the court: 
“Watch the block! Watch the block!” 
I think that in the whole season of 
1931-32 I saw five clever blocks. But 
the code could straighten up these 
others—body checking, screening in 
front of a man and things such as 
that. If you will understand me in 
the way in which I mean this, this 
game is too good a game and it is in 
the hands of too fine a group of men, 
such as you are, to allow that partic- 
ular thing to stay in this code and 
not have it properly defined. You can- 
not block an opponent. “Blocking is 
impeding the progress of a player 
who has not the ball.” That is in the 
code. 

Then if this wonderful thing called 
sportsmanship is to be taught to these 
splendid boys who play the game, I 
wonder if they do not think, “How 
can we do that if the code says that 
we cannot?” I may be stepping on 
somebody’s toes there, but there has 
been a certain amount of publicity 
given to a thing called “the legal 
block,” and, by George, I do not think 
that it is legal or ever will be. It 
cannot be legal; it is a violation of 
the code, and that block, understand, 
is impeding the progress of the player 
who has not the ball. Does it say 
contact? No. 


For years we have ridden out of 
our area this facing a man, and you 
can ask any group of men from our 
territory how well it is being done. 
You may not agree with some of these 


theories of mine, but that is all right. 
A ball is played in from out of bounds. 
You see two, three, or four men set 
for an out-of-bounds play, and, right 
in front of them, so that they can 
hardly take a good breath, are these 
men dogging them. Come down our 
way and see how it is done. I have 
received abuse several times, and I 
have had coaches talk to me about that 
several times but never against it. 

Then we come into this particular 
phase in basketball about the types of 
basketball. I just want to touch on 
that, because to me the various types 
of basketball are just wonderful. I 
do not kaow that we ever will want 
the same type of basketball played 
here and there. Let us have different 
types of basketball, but let us have 
them conform to the rules. I would 
not care to see every team playing a 
fast breaking offensive game, yet it is 
a style of play that makes for basket- 
ball fans and added spectators in your 
field houses. 


What is there against that kind of 
basketball, the slow offensive team 
play? And what is finer than to see 
this: A dribbler goes down the floor, 
the guard comes out at him, and he 
changes the direction of his dribble, 
goes to the side and, before the guard 
gets near him he pivots clearly, clev- 
erly, and passes the ball back. Whiie 
the ball is coming up again, there is a 
finessing, a floor bounce, clear, jockey- 
ing, back there with a minimum of 
what we call the brush of the game 
—a splendid thing to watch (I do not 
ask for your pardon in making this 
remark) but a style of basketball that 
has not been totally accepted by the 
average basketball crowd. 

Then comes into this game the 
thing that we call stalling. I do not 
know when the time will come when 
we will not have some suggestions 
concerning this stalling game. We 
see a minimum amount of it. The 
teams that I see during a season just 
play a basketball game right up to 
the final minutes of play. But what 
would stop this stalling? The crowd 
does not like it. The home crowd may 
appreciate it, but really the crowd 
does not like that kind of basketball. 

You may be interested in my read- 
ing a part of this letter (which is no 
breach of confidence) from Dr. Nai- 
smith—just a suggestion: “When 
the team that is not in possession of 
the ball does not make an honest at- 
tempt to secure the ball within thirty 
seconds, the referee shall call a foul 
on them for delaying the game. When 
the team in possession of the ball, and 
when three or more of the opponents 
are attempting to secure the ball, will 
not make an honest effort to score, 
they shall be considered as delaying 
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the game and the penalty shall be 
awarded. This should prevent either 
team from making use of the stalling 
in the defensive zone, and either team 
cannot stall in the offensive end of 
the court.” 


Just give that your thought. My 
younger son, Henry, was on a grade 
school football team at St. Mary’s 
High School. They were playing a 
game in Topeka, Kansas, after the 
football season was over. Henry 
asked me if I would go down and ref- 
eree the game. I told him that I 
would. I took eight or nine boys down 
in the car. They played this foot- 
ball game on a terribly cold day, with 
bonfires all around the place. When 
the first half was over, out on the 
field ran a team of colored players. I 
imagine that they weighed around 190 
pounds, and, boys, how they put it 
on! They ran two or three plays, and 
this big boy playing quarterback took 
the ball from the center like this (in- 
dicating) and just stood—and wham! 
they were gone down the field, and 
wham! It was just like shooting bil- 
liards. I watched for a little while. 
I walked out on to the field and said, 
thinking that I might do a little mis- 
sionary work, “Boys, I wonder if you 
would accept a suggestion from me. 
That quarterback can’t stand there 
and throw that forward pass.” So 
they all grouped around me: “What 
is that, Boss?” 


“He must be five yards back of the 
line of scrimmage when the pass is 
made.” I had on a heavy leather coat 
and I took out of my pocket (this 
was some ten years ago) one of those 
little black rule books with my name 
embossed on it. I was very proud of 
it. I opened up to Rule 18 and said, 
“There is the rule.” One of these 
great Negroes said, “Boss, we play 
this game by that red rule book, not 
by that black one.” 

I had occasion to broadcast not long 
ago from one of our schools out in 
the Middle West, and I had a good 
story. (It was a good story if I could 
use the word “hell” in it.) Just be- 
fore this period of broadcasting I said 
to the gentleman and lady who were 
there, “I have an awfully good story, 
and I think that it is a good story if 
I can say hell; and I do not think that 
it is worth anything without it.” The 
lady replied, “Our dramatic teacher 
says hell over the radio.” 

I was umpiring a Centre-Harvard 
football game at Cambridge. A young 
boy by the name of Covington was 
playing in this particular game, “Bo” 
MacMillan having been the quarter- 
back the year before. Centre’s at- 
tempts at forward passes and their 
successful attempts at forward passes, 
just from anywhere at any time, ex- 
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ceeded all possible percentage in their 
favor. This boy Covington, having 
made two or three forward passes, 
was guarded by a couple of players, 
and he shot one pass, being held by 
two or three Harvard players. The 
captain came to me just after a pass 
for thirty yards was made—I was on 
the other end—and said, “Why, Mr. 
Quigley, he can’t do that.” I said, 
“But he is doing it.” Dan Kelly can 
tell that story with a few embellish- 
ments. 

I was asked if I could suggest any- 
thing that might improve officiating. 
If there is any one thing that can im- 
prove officiating, I believe that it is 
the attitude of the coach toward offi- 
cials. I hear in different localities 
that here and there an official has a 
tough ball game. If it is won, fine; 
if it is lost, someone loses it—not the 
basketball team. Frequently an offi- 
cial can be put in a position not very 
pleasant to him by the attitude of the 
players and coaches from the bench. 

Do not think for a minute that I 
am bringing a message of happiness 
and contentment, and whatever else 
goes with it, from the area in 
which I work; but we do not see these 
coaches get up out there, we do not 
see these players protest. If there is 
any one thing that will improve the 
officiating, it will be the satisfaction 
of an official that what he calls is 
right, and there will be a maximum 
amount of satisfaction in it. 


I have seen coaches in our area 
working on a post play, and I have 
had more than one coach say to me, 
“Can we do this in a game?” I would 
say, “What is it you are doing?” He 
would show me. One coach in partic- 
ular asked me about a particular thing 
that he was trying to develop on this 
post man and I said, “You can’t do 
that in the games in which I work,” 
and I never saw the team use that. 
That is confidence. Why cannot that 
same confidence emanate from you 
toward the man who runs your ball 
games? It can, it ought to, and it 
likely does. Then that man owes you 
something—don’t forget that. That 
same man, who comes to your field 
house or to your gymnasium and oper- 
ates the basketball game and feels 
that he is going to work a good game 
for you, owes you something. What 
is it that he owes you? 

He must know a little better than 
anyone else the code in the sport in 
which he is officiating. You might 
say that that is a pretty broad state- 
ment. It is not. Your time is taken 
up by conforming your type of play 
to this particular code of rules, and 
there may be in that rule book one 
particular phase that you know—you 
know you know it—and you have just 


overlooked it. It is not that it makes 
any difference in the play, but that 
man should be in a position so that 
if you ask him about this particular 
thing that you attempt to do he can 
tell you and perhaps tell you the 
origin of that particular rule. 

Then another thing that that man 
owes to you and to your team is the 
sureness of interpretations, and the 
bugaboo of sport to me, gentlemen, is 
interpretations. Why cannot they be 
set out in the code, word for word, in- 
stead of the Pacific Coast using one 
interpretation, the Western Confer- 
ence another, the Big Six another, the 
Missouri Valley another, the Eastern 
groups another, and the Southern In- 
tercollegiate and the Southwestern In- 
tercollegiate another—all different in- 
terpretations of some particular item 
of a rule? 

Another consideration that you 
might give to that is the fact that, 
year by year—and it is brought about 
by the personal contact of you gen- 
tlemen here together—are developed 
intersectional games, where you come 
into a country and you know what 
they are going to do. We have been 
accused out our way of being tough 
under the basket and lenient out on 
the court—a little lenient with the 
start of the dribble. I do not think 
that we have. These interpretations 
should be a part of the code. 

Then, that same man should under- 
stand boys. By George, if he has no 
boys himself, he can simply take two 
or three out of a basketball game here 
and there and get close to them, not 
with the attitude of making friends 
with them, but saying a word to them 
now and then that will give them a 
different slant on that man’s attitude 
in sport. 

I believe that ! refereed some 
ninety-five basketball games this last 
winter, and I know that there was 
not one game played in which I did 
not have the opportunity, and grasped 
it, to say something to a boy; and 
that remark might have been aimed at 
a boy who was perhaps not doing his 
best that night, perhaps the team was 
a little behind, or perhaps something 
was happening that he did not like, 
and that remark would just bring the 
boy out of that wrong attitude. The 
official should be a man who under- 
stands boys and who can say some- 
thing to them at the right time that 
will do them a world of good—and 
nobody need know it. 

Then, that same man owes this to 
you: He should be physically fit and 
he should be mentally alert to work 
that ball game for you at that partic- 
ular hour that night. The marvelous 
thing to me is the fact that we find 
so many of these splendid officials who 
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will work a game at night, work the 
next day at the particular work they 
are doing and come out the next night 
and work a uniformly good game. 
Bear in mind that that man is sacri- 
ficing a lot to be there physically fit, 
to be there on time and to be alert. 
Try to appreciate him now and then. 

Then, too, no matter how large the 
fee or no matter how small the fee 
that he receives, he should have in 
mind at all times that he is not out 
there that night on a vacation. There 
have been such officials. I have known 
only a few, but they do not last very 
long. You can go a little closer to 
them in a splendid way, and they can 
come a little closer to you. The time 
has never come in my life when I 
have failed to appreciate a coach, and 
particularly a basketball coach, be- 
cause he has a tough job. 

There has been a suggestion that 
there should be a limit to the back- 
ward passes. These suggestions come 
to me from different areas at various 
times. There is a discussion about 
the division of the court, to double 
the value of the basket when the ball 
is intercepted by the opponents in the 
opponents’ defensive court; the elimi- 
nation of the jump ball at center; a 
change of possession of the ball after 
each score; a fixed number of points; 
and a time limit if a contest is too 
long. 

In my twenty years of officiating, I 
have seen some splendid contests— 
contests that I do not believe anybody 
was ready to leave when the ball game 
was over—and still somebody sug- 
gests a time limit. There are games 
set up in my mind that were good 
games—myriads of them—and when I 
read that particular suggestion from 
a coach I thought of this particular 
game; and I will tell you about this 
game, not that it was any better than 
any other game that I worked, but 
that it was the only game of the kind 
in which I officiated. 

St. Louis and Washington univer- 
sities were playing the third game for 
the city championship at the Con- 
cordia Seminary. At the end of the 
third period the score was twenty-five 
to twenty-seven. I wonder who would 
want a time limit on a game such as 
that. I would like to see ball games 
go into extra periods, because then 
they get down to tough ball games 
and they are the easiest to work. 

Three years ago I was invited to go 
to Japan. My mission over there was 
twofold. I was asked to go over there 
to umpire the Jap’s world series; and 
their world series, understand, is a 
series of games between the first 
three teams in their University 
League. They have seven universities 
in the city of Tokio. You cannot get 
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a college education anywhere outside 
of Tokio, and the minimum enroll- 
ment in any of the schools is 17,000 
men. I was invited by Mr. Brown, 
Far East Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
to go into the basketball work. I told 
him, “I do not care to coach basket- 
ball teams—you bring somebody over 
from America some time and let him 
do that—but I will be glad to co-op- 
erate with you as per the application 
of the rules and officiating.” 

We had groups in different places 
and at the Y. M. C. A. in Osaka, 
about forty miles straight west of 
Kobe, on the eastern end of the island 
of Nippon; and we had 480 people 
there absorbing the few things that 
I had to say about basketball rules 
and their application. From the out- 
lying districts, teams were brought 
in. One night we had twenty-seven 
teams play there. We played basket- 
ball until four o’clock in the morning, 
giving all these teams a chance. I 
thought, “I can do the work that I 
am doing, but I cannot do it until four 
o’clock in the morning.” So going 
over to Osaka one night I was talking 
to Mike, my older boy (both were 
with me and Mrs. Quigley). I said, 
“Mike, I have to find some way to cut 
down this time, because time means 
nothing to them.” The idea never 
dawned on me until I told the players, 
not through an interpreter, that the 
boy who made a personal foul was 
through; he could not make the sec- 
ond because he would not be in the 
game. The rule allows four, but in 
this particular kind of game I told 
them that they were going to be al- 
lowed only one. Say, you never saw 
such a difference in their play. 

Take those Japanese, about five feet 
tall, with legs that big around and 
good torsos. It was not a question of 
getting that ball down to the basket; 
they would go out of the way to knock 
somebody down. They cannot hit a 
man in baseball, though. If a pitcher 
hits a batter, oh, boy, talk about rasp- 
berries and the attitude of the spec- 
tators toward that pitcher! The bat- 
ter would start down the base line 
toward first base, and the pitcher 
would walk over to him and take off 
his cap, bowing, apologizing publicly, 
because he had hit him. 

I have taken it upon myself to bring 
to you something that I believe will 
be extremely interesting to you, pos- 
sibly more so than this talk that I 
have given you. I do not know 
whether such a thing is in existence 
anywhere else. Some twelve, thirteen 
or fourteen years ago I happened to 
have an interview with Dr. Naismith, 
when this game had not developed as 
it is now, and likely that particular 
information would be well worth 


while. It was longer ago than that, 
in fact, because I was teaching in St. 
Mary’s at the time, and when I was 
teaching I did not have a typewriter. 

Dr. Naismith was born in Almonte, 
Ontario. He attended McGill Univer- 
sity at Montreal; he attended the 
Gross Medical School which was affili- 
ated with the University of Colorado 
at Denver; he was for one year a stu- 
dent at the Y. M. C. A. college at 
Springfield; and for four years he was 
an instructor. 


Basketball, as you all know, came 
from the fact that the players had 
peach baskets on posts, and this 
equipment was made by the superin- 
tendent of buildings. Dr. Naismith’s 
boys called this game “Naismith Ball,” 
but he did not like it; he called it 
basketball. There were no out of 
bounds, no rules of play, except a copy 
that he had made. Folks, right here 
in this book, edited in February of 
1891, are the only original basketball 
rules. I will read them to you. 

Dr. Naismith left the East and the 
work of developing this game was 
taken over by the A. A. U. and Dr. 
Gulick, who left Springfield after that 
and was attached to the A. A. U., and 
is now one of the editorial writers for 
the American Sports Publishing Com- 
pany at 45 Rose Street, New York. 

Those of you who go back that far 
can recall that there was quite a wordy 
battle in print as to the inventor of 
this basketball game. It is no breach 
of confidence when I say that there 
was a question as to whether Dr. 
Gulick, Dr. McCurdy or Dr. Searle in- 
vented the game, but Dr. Naismith in- 
vented the basketball game. 

There was a revolt on the part of 
the A. A. U. because these rules were 
too strict. Fisher of Columbia and 
Hyatt of Yale got together and decided 
that they wanted different rules. A 
short time after that the “pro” game 
was started; then the cage game, as it 
was finally called. The National As- 
sociation of Intercollegiate Athletics 
was organized after that and ap- 
pointed a committee. This committee 
included Fisher, Hyatt, Dr. Town, Dr. 
Raycroft of Chicago and Dr. Naismith. 
They published their own rules. In 
about 1914 or 1915, Dr. Naismith did 
not know just which, the present 
Rules Committee in basketball was or- 
ganized, and he was appointed, later 
on, an honorary member for life. In 
1896 the A. A. U. merged with the 
Intercollegiate, but it was not the 
National Intercollegiate at that time. 

There were three or four fundamen- 
tals, and I might say this: There was 
no running with the ball. Dr. Nai- 
smith said, “We tried to get some- 
thing in there whereby a fellow was 
not pushed, shoved or tackled.” 
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The change that’ has come in and 
gone out, and comes in and goes out, 
is how to put the ball in play. At that 
particular time the officials were not 
on the court. This thing called the 
dribble was the outcome of an East 
Indian student who happened to be 
playing a game. He was quite agile 
with his feet, a tumbler or gymnast 
of some kind, and he used to take this 
ball down the floor with his feet. The 
ball started to bounce, and a Yankee 
kid decided that if a foreigner could 
do it with his feet, we could do it with 
our hands. The dribble has been taken 
out several times and put back in. 


A man could move his position 
around so long as he did not advance 
—hence the pivot—and there were no 
out of bounds or long passes. In 1910 
came the real defining of the size of a 
field. This interview with Dr. Nai- 
smith was held March 3, 1912. If you 
will bear with me it will take only a 
minute to read these old rules. ° 

“The ball may be thrown in any di- 
rection with one or both hands. The 
ball may be batted in any direction 
with one or both hands, never with the 
fist. A player cannot run with the 
ball: The player must throw it from 
the spot on which he catches it, allow- 
ance to be made for a man who catches 
the ball when running at a good speed 
if he tries to stop. The ball must be 
held in or between the hands, the arms 
or body. No shouldering, holding, 
pushing, tripping or striking in any 
way the person of an opponent shall 
be allowed. The first infringement of 
this rule by any player shall count as 
a foul; the second shall disqualify him 
until the next goal is made, or for the 
whole game; no substitute allowed. 


“A foul is striking at the ball with 
a fist, a violation of Rules 3 and 4 
and as such described in Rule 5. If 
either team makes three consecutive 
fouls (consecutive means without the 
opponents in the meantime making a 
foul) a goal shall be made when the 
ball is thrown or batted from the 
ground to the basket and stays there, 
providing those defending the goal do 
not touch or disturb the ball. If a 
ball rests on the edges and the oppo- 
nent moves the basket, it shall count 
as a goal. When a ball goes out of 
bounds, it shall be thrown into the 
field of play by the person first touch- 
ing it. In case of a dispute the um- 
pire shall throw it straight into the 
field. The thrower is allowed five sec- 
onds. If he holds it longer it shall go 
to the opponent. 

“If any side persists in delaying the 
game, the umpire shall call a foul on 
that side. The umpire shall be the 
judge of the men and shall note the 
fouls and shall notify the referee when 
the foul is made. He shall have power 
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to disqualify men according to Rule 5. 
“The referee shall be the judge of 
the ball, shall decide when the ball is 
in play, in bounds, and shall keep the 
time. He shall decide when a goal has 
been made and keep a count of the 
goals, with any other duties that are 
usually performed by a referee. 

“The time shall be two fifteen-min- 
ute halves, with five minutes recess 
between. In case of a draw, the game 
may be, by agreement of the captains, 
continued until another goal is made.” 

Those are the original basketball 
rules. 


I have a suggestion here and there. 
It seldom happens, but it has hap- 
pened and it likely will happen: the 
carelessness on the part of the director 
of athletics or the coach of the school 
(I am not talking about the major 
schools) to have ready score boards 
and scorers and timers who are com- 
petent. We do not have that condition 
with which to cope in the major 
schools, but in the smaller schools the 
men in charge are quite careless about 
it. Good timers and good scorers are 
just as important in a game as a good 
referee or a good umpire. They are 
the men to whom, at various times 
during the play, an official may walk 
and ask concerning different things. 
Too frequently this is lost sight of: 
that at the time a foul is made the 
scorer should know who makes the 
foul. 


In the National A. A. U. Tourna- 
ment at Kansas City we see a lot of 
splendid college men come there on 
these different teams. They evidence 
the finest sportsmanship you would 
care to see. It is very seldom that 
you ever see a player or a coach who 
does not have that particularly fine at- 
titude toward sport and toward offi- 
cials. I happened to be refereeing a 
game there during this last tourna- 
ment. It was a facing foul from out 
of bounds, right up next to this fellow, 
and I called the foul on this boy. As 
soon as I blew my whistle every player 
on that team said, “No. 6!” There 
was not a No. 6 on the court. I do not 
know what they would have said the 
next time. Every one of them, the 
five in concert, said “No. 6.” I checked 
on those players. There was not a 
college boy on that team. 

This may come into your basketball 
—I have seen it in two games—the 
huddle, where a team will come back 
from having scored a basket and go 
into a huddle. There are times when 
that could be quite a detriment to your 
basketball game, and there are times, 
too—I had occasion to say something 
to a team that happened to do this— 
when they can hurry the huddle and 
make it so fast that it takes no longer 
than for the center to stay out of the 


center circle and give the signal to go 
in. The peculiar thing about this hud- 
dle was the fact that this team did not 
do it until the score was eighteen to 
eighteen. It had been behind up to 
that time. When the score reached 
eighteen to eighteen, the players put 
on the first huddle. As soon as they 
went into the huddle I took occasion to 
blow my whistle. I walked to the cap- 
tain and said, “Sir, this can be disad- 
vantageous to you.” They still hud- 
dled every time, but there was no more 
delay. 

I might touch on this particular 
theme that can be absorbed by every- 
one here. It is a fact that this sport 
that we play owes a great deal to you 
coaches—there is no doubt about that 
—and to the suggestions that you have 
and that you want to put into this 
game. Do not hesitate in your group 
about having them go that way. You 
can take the members of the Rules 
Committee from the different groups 
and what an outstanding crowd of men 
you will find! It can be done. 

I have just two other items. One 
is this, and I am taking it upon my 
own shoulders. I have not mentioned 
it to anybody; I have not discussed 
it with anybody. I will say it just 
as forcibly as I can and just as kindly 
as I can. Why don’t you men meet 
the week of the National A. A. U. 
Tournament? 

Then there is this item: You see 
here and there in different localities a 
corps of splendid men taking up the 
technical work that goes hand in hand 
with the coaching in summer schools. 
I see here men who have been doing 
that work for many summers in foot- 
ball and basketball; and here and 
there a track man who comes in and 
does some track coaching, an outstand- 
ing man who at times discusses the 
care of injuries, men who are just as 
near to your kind of work as it is pos- 
sible to get a man. In a banking in- 
stitution, whether it be local, national 
or international, the head of that bank 
would discuss bonds, investments, and 
loans with an expert, would he not? 
If you were in industrial work and 
wanted to discuss management and 
salesmanship, and what goes with 
them, you would discuss them with an 
expert. The dental and medical clin- 
ics have men who are outstanding in 
some phase of work who are asked for 
advice. Legal discussions, too, ask for 
outstanding men—barristers of inter- 
national fame. Why would it not be a 
good idea now and then to attach to 
some of these summer schools some 
outstanding official in that area to dis- 
cuss rules and their application? 

You might say, “He has method in 
that.” I have not. I am busy in the 
summertime. But I believe that it 
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would be a good idea to add an official 
to the personnel of the coaching staff 
at summer schools. 

I happened to be refereeing an out- 
standing game in the Middle West 
three years ago. A dribbler went 
down near the side of the court and 
went off to the side. When he went 
off to the side he was fouled by a 
player dropping his shoulder and stop- 
ping him. I called a foul on that par- 
ticular player. It was the first time 
that I saw him in intercollegiate com- 
petition, and he was just one of the 
many fine boys that I have seen in 
sport. We walked down to the free- 
throw line. As we walked down I 
said, as I always do, “Young man, did 
you understand that?” He just looked 
at me. The free throw was thrown 
and made. We started back toward 
the center and this man went by me. 
I said, “Did you understand me?” 
This player was Lee Page, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and his reply was, 
“I don’t understand you, but I am get- 
ting used to you.” (Applause.) 

President Schabinger: Mr. Quigley, 
we have certainly enjoyed your ad- 
dress. We appreciate the time that 
you have given this organization to 
come here and speak to us. We hope 
that you will be with us again. 

There has been some request to hear 
coaches from the different localities 
say something about basketball in 
their particular districts. Mr. An- 
dreas has consented to say a few 
words about Eastern basketball. 


EASTERN BASKETBALL 
L. P. Andreas, Syracuse University 


R. Schabinger asked me several 

weeks ago to say a little some- 
thing about Eastern basketball. I felt 
that if I were to say anything at all 
that would be interesting to this group 
it had better be something of a tech- 
nical nature concerning the type of 
game played in the East. I realize 
that when we get into that we ought 
to pick something as nearly uniform 
as possible. 

I think that in the East, probably, 
the type of play that is most nearly 
uniform is defense, and I believe that 
there nearly all of us use what is 
called the man-to-man shifting de- 
fense, not in the strict sense of the 
word, but nevertheless a man-to-man 
shifting defense. I realize that when 
we begin to talk about the technique 
of man-to-man defense we are likely 
to be accused of being elemental in 
whatever we have to say, because out 
here in this section we find that some 
of the coaches are using three or four 
different types of defense—the zone, 
the accordion, the transitional strati- 
fied and so forth. 

That makes me think of what Dr. 
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Carlson had to say when Clark played 
his team in Pittsburgh. We all know 
Doc, and we have a great deal of re- 
spect for his basketball. Doc said that 
for the last three years he had an 
idea that he knew just about every- 
thing there was to basketball, but that 
this last year, when he dropped four- 
teen or fifteen games, he suddenly de- 
cided that there was not a thing that 
he knew about the game. I think that 
when we run into a bad season we all 
feel the same way. We are all tempt- 
ed then to get back to the fundamen- 
tals and concentrate on them a little 
bit more. 

If this that I have to say is elemen- 
tary, all that I can say is that it is 
the only thing that we have. I think 
that the Syracuse style of defense is 
fairly representative of what we have; 
we have used the man-to-man shifting 
for years. All that I have to say 
about it may be pretty representative 
of what all the teams in the East are 
using. 

I brought this little board in be- 
cause it is so much more convenient 
to use than a chart, as far as I am 
concerned. The whites will represent 
our club and the blacks the opponents. 

The term “man-to-man defense” is 
self-explanatory. I think that we all 
understand that. The method of lin- 
ing up is usually pairing off man for 
man; the centers take each other, the 
right guard takes the opposing left 
forward, and so on. We go beyond 
that a little bit and find that it is bet- 
ter usually to try to match speed for 
speed; so, instead of lining up always 
with our guards in set position and 
our forwards in set position, we 
switch. We may put a guard up here 
in a forward position and bring the 
forward back in the guard’s position, 
simply to match speed for speed. We 
have found that with a little practice 
the boys are not handicapped by be- 
ing moved out of their regular posi- 
tions. 

There are a half dozen situations 
that arise when trying to teach the 
man-to-man, as we use it, in which 
specific or general instructions have 
to be given. One of those is when the 
opponents are shooting a free throw. 
I might say before I go into that that 
there is one situation which arises on 
the center tap which is frequently con- 
fusing at the start of the game. I 
may assign this man to cover this fel- 
low because I have seen the other 
team play, and I know that he may be 
able to match this fellow’s speed. But 
the opponents have decided that it 
would be better for them to place this 
man against this fellow and this man 
against this fellow, so that when we 
come out to line up we find there is 
general confusion and the players get 


into a general mix-up im the line-up. 

The black man is trying to come 
over and check this fellow before the 
first tap, and the other black man is 
trying to take the opposite position. 

In order to solve that, we have the 
men line up in their original posi- 
tions; and then, as soon as possible, 
they switch to the assignments we 
have asked them to take. They can 
switch without any trouble when cer- 
tain interruptions in play take place, 
such as out-ef-bound balls, held balls 
or when the opponents have the ball 
in the back court. 

There are three specific situations 
when they can switch without any 
trouble. Here is a special situation on 
free throws. Say we have lined up in 
this position. One of the opponents is 
shooting a free throw. Naturally, of 
course, we place our tallest man in 
this position, and usually the center. 
It may be that the opposing center is 
in this position. He is more likely to 
be on the opposite side. In that case, 
an automatic switch takes place natu- 
rally, the center immediately calling 
the attention of this man to the 
switch. 

Sometimes the center’s opponent is 
shooting from the foul line, and when 
that situation results there is a switch 
immediately on the part of these men. 
When those things are understood the 
game goes on and there is no con- 
fusion. 

Another situation that comes up is 
this type of play. Our floor guard 
frequently goes into the post position, 
or hole position as it is called, and 
very often he finds lined up against 
him an epponent to whom he was not 
originally assigned. We find it con- 
venient to have him take that oppo- 
nent when the opponents get the ball, 
and whoever was originally assigned 
to this man switches with the floor 
guard. 

Another situation which arises is 
when we just reverse this plan and the 
opponents (the blacks) use the so- 
called pivot or post play. In that sit- 
uation the black races across with a 
so-called legal block, and a switch, na- 
turally, has to take place, because the 
black, by maneuvering in this way and 
then across, forces a block at this 
point. The responsibility for making 
that block is on this man—not on*the 
man who is blocked off. We find that 
when that is definitely understood 
there is no confusion. In other words, 
when the man covering the man who 
is doing the blocking switches, the re- 
sponsibility for making that block is 
upon him. It is felt that the judg- 
ment in making that play should rest 
with this man and not with the man 
who made the mistake originally. 
That being definitely understood, that 
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The Tenth Olympiad at Los Angeles 


Saturday, July 30, Through Saturday, August 13 


Ticket Prices 

Olympic Stadium Pass, Price $22.00. 

This pass will be transferable and will admit the bonafide 
holder to the same reserved seat for each and every event held 
in the Olympic Stadium during the sixteen day period of the 
Games. Seats for pass holders will be assigned in the most 
desirable locations. Tickets may be purchased from the 
Olympic Committee, W. M. Garland Building, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Season Tickets for individual sports. 

(a) Athletics (Track and Field), July 31-August 7, inclu- 
sive. 
All track and field events are included in the Special 
Olympic Stadium Pass. 

(b) Boxing—Olympic Auditorium, August 9-13, inclusive. 
Price, $12. 

(c) Wrestling—Olympic Auditorium, August 1-7, inclusive. 
Price $9. 

(d) Rowing—Finish line, Grand Stand, Long Beach Marine 
Stadium, August 9-13, inclusive. Price $14. 

(e) Swimming, Diving, Water Polo, August 6-13, inclusive. 
Swimming Stadium, Olympic Park. Price $15. 

(f) Fencing—State Armory, Olympic Park, July 31-August 
13, inclusive. Price $10. 
Tickets for single programs vary in price from $1 to $3. 


Program of Events 


SATURDAY, JULY 30—Olympic Stadium; Opening Ceremony, 
2:00 P. M. Olympic Auditorium; Weightlifting. 

SunpDay, JULY 31—Olympic Stadium; Athletics: 400m. hurdles 
—Men, High Jump—Men, Shot Put—Men, 100m.—Men, 


800m.—Men, 100m.—Men, 400m., Javelin—Ladies, 10,- 
000m.—Men. Olympic Auditorium; Weightlifting. Ar- 


mory, Olympic Park; Fencing (Foil Teams). 

Monpay, AuGusT 1—Olympic Stadium; Athletics. Armory, 
Olympic Park; Fencing (Foil Teams). Olympic Audi- 
torium; Wrestling (Free Style). Rose Bowl; Track 
Cycling, Field Hockey. 

TuespDAY, AUGUST 2—Olympic Stadium; Athletics. Armory, 
Olympic Park, Fencing. Olympic Auditorium; Wrestling. 
Rose Bowl; Track Cycling. Field Hockey. Riviera, 
Pentathlon. 

‘WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3—Olympic Stadium; Athletics. Armory, 
Olympic Park; Fencing. Olympic Auditorium, Wrestling. 
Rose Bowl; Track Cycling. Armory, Olympic Park, Pen- 
tathlon. Field Hockey. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 4—Olympic Stadium; Athletics. Armory, 
Olympic Park; Fencing. Olympic Auditorium; Wrestling. 
Field Hockey. 

Fripay, AuGust 5—Olympic Stadium; Athletics. Armory, 
Olympic Park; Fencing. Olympic Auditorium; Wrestling. 
Swimming Stadium; Pentathlon. L. A. Harbor; Yacht- 
ing. Field Hockey. ; 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 6—Olympic Stadium; Athletics. Armory, 
Olympic Park; Fencing. Olympic Auditorium; Wrestling. 
Pentathlon—Cross Country Run. L. A. Harbor; Yacht- 
ing. Swimming Stadium; Swimming. Field Hockey. 

SuNDAY, AuGusT 7—Athletics and Olympic Stadium. La- 
Crosse. Armory, Olympic Park; Fencing. Olympic Audi- 
torium; Wrestling. L. A. Harbor; Yachting. Swimming 
Stadium; Swimming. 

Monpay, AuGusT 8—Olympic Stadium; Gymnastics. Olympic 
Stadium; Field Hockey. Olympic Stadium; American 
Football. Armory, Olympic Park; Fencing. L. A. Har- 
bor; Yachting. Swimming Stadium; Swimming. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 9—Olympic Stadium; Gymnastics. Olympic 
Stadium; LaCrosse. Armory, Olympic Park; Fencing. 
L. A. Harbor; Yachting. Swimming Stadium; Swimming. 
Long Beach; Rowing. Olympic Auditorium; Boxing. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10—Olympic Stadium; Gymnastics. Ar- 
mory, Olympic Park; Fencing. L. A. Harbor; Yachting. 
Swimming Stadium; Swimming. Long Beach; Rowing. 
Olympic Auditorium; Boxing. Riviera; Equestrian Sports. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 11—Olympic Stadium; Gymnastics. Olym- 
pic Stadium; Field Hockey. Armory, Olympic Park; 
Fencing. L. A. Harbor; Yachting. Swimming Stadium; 
Swimming. Long Beach; Rowing. Olympic Auditorium; 
Boxing. Riviera; Equestrian Sports. 


Fripay, AuGusT 12—Olympic Stadium; Gymnastics. Olympic 
Stadium; LaCrosse. Armory, Olympic Park; Fencing. 
L. A. Harbor; Yachting. Swimming Stadium; Swimming. 
Long Beach; Rowing. Olympic Auditorium; Boxing. 
Equestrian Sports. 

SATURDAY, AuGUST 13—Olympic Auditorium; Equestrian 
Sports. Armory, Olympic Park; Fencing. Swimming Sta- 
dium; Swimming. Olympic Auditorium; Boxing. Long 
Beach; Rowing. Rifle Range; Shooting. Olympic Sta- 
dium; Equestrian Sports. Olympic Stadium; Closing 
Ceremony. 
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The Olympics 











NEW HOTEL 


LANKERSHIM 
Los Angeles 


California 


400 Rooms 
400-Car Garage 


Official headquarters 

all College Athletic 

Teams and also head- 

quarters Pacific Coast 

League Baseball 
Teams. 


Dining Room operated 
a la carte and table 
Whote service. In the 
heart of the theatre 
and shopping district. 
Rates from $1.50 to 
$6.00 per day. 


William 
Wallace Whitecotton, 
Owner and Operator 


Ralph G. Caldwell, 
Assistant Manager 


On direct car line to 
Olympic Stadium 
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HOTEL HUNTINGTON 


Pasadena, California 
HEADQUARTERS for:— 


Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Conference 
July 25-26-27, 1932 








National Collegiate Athletic Association 
July 28-29, 1932 


American Football Coaches Association 
July 28-29, 1932 
Special transportation arrangements to the Olympic Games. 


Make reservations to:—S. W. Royce, manager 
Hotel Huntington, California 

















World Famous 


THE MARYLAND 


HOTEL AND GARDEN HOMES 


Centrally located for all Olympic 

Games. For information and 

new low rate schedule, wire or 
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H. M. NICKERSON 


President and Manager 


PASADENA, CALIF. 
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place is usually well taken care of. 

The same is true on all blocks. We 
run into teams who block a great deal, 
and we always say that the responsi- 
bility rests upon the man whose man 
is doing the blocking. 

Another specific situation that 
arises is when the opponents, who are 
defending this goal, take the ball off 
the board. Immediately in that case, 
the man who is covering that partic- 
ular individual who takes the ball off 
the board rushes him and attempts to 
get a held ball or force that particular 
individual into making a bad pass. I 
think that nearly all of us use that 
plan. The other members of the team 
immediately start a fast break back 
toward the center of the court. Some- 
times this player is allowed to rove; 
in other words, if this man should 
shoot the ball over here, this fellow 
rushes over and tries to keep him 
bothered on the way down the court. 
These four men in retreating take the 
first two steps forward to get a quick 
break and then retreat backward. We 
find that they can go backward about 
as fast as they can go forward, as 
frequently interceptions will result. 
When this man finds that he is no 
longer of assistance up there, he re- 
treats rapidly and these five men pick 
up their opponents at that point. 

There are various methods of lin- 
ing up beyond the middle of their 
court. Some teams pick up man for 
man as they come down, but nearly 
all the teams simply bring their men 
to the center of the court, pick up 
their opponents at that point, and then 
attempt to check until possession of 
the ball is secured or all the oppo- 
nents have taken a shot at the basket. 


Another situation which arises is 
when the opponent makes a cut, starts 
into the corner and then swings into 
the basket. A great many defensive 
men, when that particular situation 
arises, will turn and go with the man 
from the corner. That, according to 
the interpretation of the rule book, 
would be face guarding. In addition 
to that, if he turns in (this man has 
a foot lead) and a good pass comes 
into him, he gets a shot at the basket. 
The only reason that he is cutting in 
is to get the shot. Let me say right 
at this point that the man who is 
defending him, instead of turning and 
going with him, should turn slightly 
in the other direction and face the ball 
rather than follow the man in. The 
very worst that he can get out of play- 
ing that way is that this man will 
make a quick stop, the ball will be 
thrown in and a set shot from the cor- 
ner results. The best that he can get 
is an interception, and a great many 
times we find that that occurs. 

As far as developing individual 
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technique on these things is con- 
cerned, I believe that we all use about 
the same methods. 

A little drill that we use to develop 
defensive skill is having the players 
line up, one at a time, in the corner, 
the offensive man being the black, the 
defensive man being the white; this 
man who lines up about here being 
given the ball and acting as a feeder 
to the black. The feeder uses every 
trick at his command to get into the 
basket. The defensive player attempts 
to check him; and by watching the 
various types of positions of the de- 
fensive player, it is easy to correct 
them. 

Another drill that we use a great 
deal is something like this: Usually 
the men are placed out a little bit fur- 
ther—these two players being the of- 
fensive and these the defensive play- 
ers. One of these men is given the 
ball, and two offensive players try to 
set up legal blocks, so-called, as much 
as possible. Of course, we have a fine 
chance there of checking up on errors 
on the defense. 

As far as position on defense is 
concerned, the defensive player takes 
the orthodox position, with feet 
slightly apart, the left usually ad- 
vanced, the knees unlocked; and a 
gre.t deal of attention and drill are 
wiven in using the shift forward and 
backward and a quick hop or jump to 
the side. We hammer away at that 
until we feel sometimes that we have 
it. Usually just about the time that 
we think we have it a fellow makes a 
blunder in the game and somebody 
scores a field goal; but that is the way 
it goes in this game of basketball. 

There is just one thing that I want 
to say with regard to Eastern basket- 
ball; and that is that there is a great 
deal of criticism, coming from the 
spectators, not from the coaches or the 
players, of officiating because of the 
whistle blowing. Of course, we in the 
East are faced with the situation of 
having very severe competition from 
hockey, something with which you fel- 
lows are not as yet faced but are go- 
ing to be soon. Somebody told me out 
here that you had not been bothered 
much with blocking until recently and 
that now you are bothered with it a 
great deal. You are going to be up 
against this problem of hockey before 
long. We are facing it now, and the 
result is that we feel that something 
should be done to eliminate interrup- 
tions in this ball game; and if it is 
necessary for us to take drastic action 
in order to eliminate interruptions we 
ought to take some drastic action. I 
do not think that we can afford any 
longer to keep our heads hidden in 
the sand somewhere and not face the 
situation as it exists. We ought to 


be men enough at this meeting this 
year, if drastic action is required, to 
take it; and I am sure that nobody 
will be sorry for it and that the game 
will benefit from it. We cannot pass 
lightly over these criticisms in vari- 
ous sections of the country and not 
attempt to do something about them at 
this meeting. (Applause.) 

President Schabinger: Some coaches 
have asked about basketball on the 
Pacific Coast, and Mr. Bunn has con- 
sented to tell us some of the experi- 
ences the coaches there have had this 
year. 


PACIFIC COAST BASKETBALL 
John W. Bunn, Stanford University 

“ KNOW that you are quite eager to 

get to some other matters; so I am 
going to mention, in spite of the fact 
that I made several notes, just one 
thing. 

For the first time in the history of 
Pacific Coast basketball we were both- 
ered with a stalling game this year; 
in two games in particular—the game 
between the University of Southern 
California and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and the game 
between the University of California 
and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia—there was considerable stall- 
ing. The thing was comical in one 
case in that in the U. C. L. A.-U. S. C. 
game, after U.S. C. had gained a three 
point lead, they chose to take the ball 
back into their own territory and hold 
it. The game was actionless for fully 
fourteen minutes. The lights were 
turned out at one time. One of the 
coaches on the side lines was reading 
a newspaper, and some of the players 
on the U. C. L. A. team put on their 
sweat clothes and stood there on the 
floor. 

I mention that for this reason: that 
stalling is something that the crowd 
does not like, regardless of who is re- 
sponsible for the act. 

This morning, in the report that 
Coach George Edwards gave to us con- 
cerning the ethics of our game, one of 
the things that he mentioned was that 
in matters where the spectators them- 
selves are peculiarly and particularly 
concerned we should certainly give 
some attention; and it seems to me 
that, in spite of the fact that three 
years ago this Association went on 
record to prevent any sort of stalling, 
it sometimes occurs. For that reason 
it seems to me that for the benefit of 
the spectators, if for no one else, and 
to make our games have as much ac- 
tion as possible we should do some- 
thing that will prevent stalling. 

I have just one other point—the 
problems that we have in connection 
with officiating. We have three differ- 
ent officials’ associations—one in the 
North, one at San Francisco, and one 
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ATHLETIC HEADQUARTERS 


Headquarters for 95% of the Athletic Teams who compete with the University 
of Chicago, and who play at Soldiers Field in Grant Park. 


Families of Officials and Coaches from our great Universities and Colleges 
throughout the United States always stop here because they know from past expe- 
riences that the Windermere is the finest hotel in the Great South Side of Chicago. 


Athletes who have been graduated continue to stop at the Windermere, and rec- 
ommend it to their friends as The place to live. It is the nearest hotel to Stagg field, 
Bartlett Gymn and the University of Chicago’s huge New Field House—just a few 
blocks away. 


The Windermere is the permanent home of scores of Chicago’s finest families— 
they enjoy and welcome the College Athlete. 


Beautiful hotel suites, as well as the last word in kitchenette apartments of two 
to six rooms are available and meet the needs of the most exacting people. And lest 
we forget—Windermere Food served in our three Dining Rooms is enjoyed by all 
who love good things to eat. A Special Chef trained in the requirements cf athletes’ 
meals prepares all food for teams that stop here. 


Athletic Directors and Track Coaches of Colleges and Universities from Coast 
to Coast meet at the Windermere on June 10th and 11th on the occasion of the 
Eleventh Annual Meeting of the National Collegiate Athletic Association which as 
usual will be held at Stagg Field. 


otels Hindermere 


Ward B. James, Manager 
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Assumption College Coach- 


ing School 


Sandwich, Ontario 
(Just across bridge from Detroit) 


June 27th to July 3rd 


Instructors: 


Football—“Gus” Dorais, University of De- 
troit. 


“Rip” Miller, U. S. Naval Academy. 
Basketball—Paul Hinkle, Butler University. 


Director—Charles E. Dorais, University of 
Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


Tuition—$15 for combined course in football 
and basketball. 





Gonzaga University 


“ON YOUR WAY TO THE OLYMPICS” 


“Hunk” Anderson—“Gus” Dorais and “Dad” 
Butler Coaching School. 


Gonzaga University 


Spokane, Wash. 


_ 
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Indiana Basketball School 


Anderson, Indiana 


August 15 to 20 


Dr. Walter Meanwell—J. Craig Ruby—In- 
diana’s leading prep coaches. 


EVERETT N. CASE, Director 
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Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


June 15 to July 12, 1932 


Director—Z. G. Clevenger. 


Organization and Administration—Z. G. 
Clevenger. 


Track and Field—E. C. Hayes. 
Football—E. C. Hayes. 
Basketball—E. S. Dean. 
Baseball—E. S. Dean. 
Wrestling—W. H. Thom. 
Training—J. D. Ferguson. 


Physical Education—George Schlafer, John 
Harmon, Sid Robinson. 


Intramural Athletics—Paul Harrell. 
Tuition—For all courses $14.25. 


International Y. M. C. A. 
College 


Springfield, Mass. 


June 27 to July 29 


Director—G. B. Affleck. 
Archery—H. R. Clark, Springfield College. 
Baseball—Les Mann, Springfield College. 


Basketball—Dr. F. C. (Phog) Allen, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


Boxing—William Snyder, Springfield Col- 
lege. 


Fencing—N. Ratiani, Springfield College. 


Football—D. O. (Tuss) McLaughry, Brown 
University. 


Swimming—T. K. Cureton, Jr., 
College. 


Tennis—J. D. Brock, Springfield College. 
Wrestling—H. R. Clark, Springfield College. 


Springfield 
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Lieb-Meanwell Coaching 
School 


Loyola University 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
August 1-10 


Director—Tom Lieb. 


Courses Offered—Tom Lieb, formerly of 
Notre Dame, will cover the Notre Dame 
system. Dr. Walter E. Meanwell of 
Wisconsin will direct the basketball, 
demonstrating his famous short pass sys- 
tem with boys who have played the 
system. 
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Massillon Basketball 
Coaching School 


Massillon, Ohio 


August 22-27 


HAL R. SMITH, Director 


“Figure Eight in Continuity’—Dr. H. C. 
Carlson, University of Pittsburgh. 


Indiana Basketball—Paul “Tony” Hinkle, 
Butler University, and Everett N. Case, 
Anderson (formerly Frankfort), Indi- 
ana’s most successful high school bas- 
ketball coach. 
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Moberly Coaching SchoolNo 
Moberly, Mo. | 


August 22-27 | Au 


irect 
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ecret 
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Director—D. A. Pierce. 


— 


Football—Notre Dame System, Charles 


Walsh (Notre Dame), Coach, St. Lo aske 


University. Joe Maxwell, Line Coa@aseb 
St. Louis University. rack 
Basketball—Charles (Chuck) F. BassePBoxin 
University of Arkansas. raini 
uitio 

co" 

mi 

Supplementary Lectures. no 
Ra 


Moorhead Coaching Scho‘ 
Direc 


ootb 
| Mi 


BIERMAN-DEAN-WOODWARD 
AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY STAFF 


August 22 to 27, Ine. 


FEE $15 


For information address Alex J. Nemzd 
Athletic Director, State College, Modlenni 
head, Minnesota. 
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hooNorth Carolina University 
| Coaching School 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


| 
| 
| August 22 to September 3, 1932 


eee of the School—R. A. Fetzer. 
E. R. Rankin. 


ootball—R. A. Fetzer, C. C. Collins, W. J. 
Cerney, C. O. Sapp, and Allan Howard. 
rles 


“¥ asketball—G. E. Shepard. 
Coa@aseball—W. J. Cerney and C. O. Sapp. 


rack and Field—R. A. Fetzer and M. D. 
Ranson. 


ecretary of the School 





‘assepoxing and Wrestling—P. H. Quinlan. 

raining and Conditioning—P. H. Quinlan. 

uition—Registration fee of ten dollars 
covers tuition for all courses and dor- 
mitory room rent. For illustrated an- 
nouncement, write Secretary E. R. 
Rankin, Chapel Hill, N. C. 








Northwestern University 


Evanston, IIl. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


hol August 15-27 


birector—K. L. Wilson. 


ootball—Dick Hanley, Northwestern; 
Harry Kipke, Michigan; Fielding Yost, 
Michigan. Supplementary Lectures— 
Arnold Horween, Harvard; Walter Stef- 
fen, Carnegie Tech; Jess Hawley, for- 

| merly of Dartmouth; Duke Dunne, 
famous line coach. 


Basketball—Dutch Lonborg, Northwestern. 
Track—Frank Hill, Northwestern. 


Swimming—Tom Robinson, Northwestern. 
Administration—K. L. Wilson, Northwest- 


2mz ern. 


Modlennis—Paul Bennett, Northwestern. 
Golf—Ted Payseur, Northwestern. 


Notre Dame University 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


June 20 to July 1 


Football—Notre Dame _ shifting offense. 
Heartly (Hunk) Anderson, assisted by 
Marchmont Schwartz. 


Basketball—Complete course covering indi- 
vidual and group offense and defense. 
George Keogan. 


Tuition—F ootball $15.00. Basketball $10.00. 


Director—Heartly Anderson, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 





“Old Post” Coaching School 


Vincennes, Indiana 


August 15 to 21 


Football—Noble Kizer, Purdue University. 
Basketball—Ward (Piggy) Lambert, Purdue 
University. 


Tuition—Single course, $10.00. Both courses 
$15.00. 


Write for cottage or room reservations to 
Burl Friddle, Washington, Indiana, or 
John L. Adams, Vincennes, Indiana. 
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Superior Coaching School 


Superior, Wisconsin 


June 20-July 2 


TED WHEREATT, Director 
Football—Howard Jones, University of 
Southern California. 


Basketball—David MacMillan, University of 
Minnesota. 


Athletic Training—Dave Woodward, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Special Lectures—Major John L. Griffith, 
Commissioner of Western Conference 
Athletics. 


Texas Tech Coaching 
School 
Lubbock, Texas 


July 11-22 


“America’s Largest in 1931” 


Football—Warner System, Pop Warner, 
Tiny Thornhill, Chuck Winterburn. 


Football—Notre Dame System, Hunk An- 
derson, Marchy Schwartz, Jack Meagher. 

Basketball—Phog Allen. 

Track—Clyde Littlefield. 

Treatment of Injuries—Dr. Forrest Allen. 

Football Defenses—Clyde Littlefield. 

Basketball Tricks—Chuck Taylor. 

New Rules—All coaches. 

Entertainment—Best in the West. 

Fee $25.00. 


Optional board-room either 12 story hotel 
$30.00. 


(Wife’s Room Complimentary) 
On southern route to Olympics. 
Director—P. W. Cawthon. 
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University of Southern 


California 
University Park 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
July 18-29 


Campus adjoins Olympic Stadium. 
Olympic Games July 30-August 15. 


Football—Howard Jones, University of 
Southern California; Glenn S. Warner, 
Stanford University; T. A. D. Jones, 
Yale University. 


Basketball—Justin M. Barry, University of 
Southern California. 


Track—Dean Cromwell, University of 


Southern California. 


For bulletin of complete information, write 
Dean of Summer Session. 
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Villanova College Coach- 
ing School 


Villanova, Penna. 


August 24-September 3 


Director—Harry A. Stuhldreher, Villanova 
College, Villanova, Penna. 


Football—Dick Hanley, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Harry Stuhldreher, Villanova 
College. 


Basketball—Dr. H. C. Carlson, University 
of Pittsburgh. 


Tuition—$25.00. 
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at Los Angeles—and each of those 
three puts a different interpretation 
on the rules. Unfortunately, the 
coaches have not got together with the 
officials for a mutual understanding, 
and for that reason we have great dif- 
ferences of opivion. It is as much the 
responsibility of the coaches as it is 
of the officials. 

I have one other point and then I 
shall sit down: that is in connection 
with early season games. The weather 
in California is such that you might 
think that it is not conducive to bas- 
ketball. To some extent that is true, 
because it is an outdoor country the 
year ’round. Nevertheless, the first 
year that I was there I never came so 
near freezing to death in my life. 

When we begin our preliminary 
games, because of the East-West foot- 
ball game and because of a number of 
charity football games, it is very dif- 
ficult to get publicity for basketball; 
and since publicity was up for discus- 
sion this morning, I think that that is 
a point worth mentioning. However, 
basketball is getting more attention, 
in spite of the fact that football is the 
major interest there the year around 
and that after the season is once 
closed, toward December, the papers 
on the Coast comment, “So many more 
shopping days until Christmas” or “So 
many more days until the first spring 
practice.” So the problem that bas- 
ketball has is to get publicity to en- 
courage the interest of the spectators. 

There is a number of other things 
I might mention, but I am sure that 
you are eager to get on with other 


things. Thank you very much. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
President Schabinger: Mr. Rupp, 


of the University of Kentucky, would 
you give us a word from the Southern 
Conference? 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
BASKETBALL 


A. F. Rupp, University of Kentucky 


E have a peculiar situation in 
that we have twenty-three teams 
in the Southern Conference, scattered 
throughout eleven states, all the way 
from Florida to Maryland, across Ken- 
tucky and down to Louisiana. When 
we talk about standardizing officiat- 
ing, we really have a problem. In some 
places we have two officials, in other 
places we have a village blacksmith; 
so it is a big problem and, of course, 
we have to take what we can get. 
However, basketball this year in the 
South was a lot stronger than it was 
in previous years. It was the opinion 
of the sports writers at the Atlanta 
tournament this year that clubs were 
stronger and were better coached than 
in years before. 
In the South, out of the twenty- 
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three clubs, there were two that used 
the zone defense and twenty-one used 
the man-to-man defense. Most of 
them used the fast break. We have 
not had a bit of trouble with stalling 
in the South except, possibly, in the 
last minute or two of a ball game. If 
you play a Southern club I think that 
you will find that the boys will play 
ball with you until the last minute or 
two. They use both the fast break 
and the deliberate offense, mixing 
them up well. 


At the close of the season the sea- 
son’s record does not stand for very 
much. This year, at the close of the 
season, Maryland and Kentucky were 
at the head of the pack. Then the 
six leading teams of the twenty-three 
go to Atlanta to the Southern Confer- 
ence Tournament and there play an 
elimination contest. Georgia this year 
won the tournament. There were a 
lot of strong clubs in the South, the 
strongest being possibly Maryland, 
Alabama, Auburn, Georgia, Georgia 
Tech, North Carolina, Duke, and Ken- 
tucky. Most of these have good gym- 
nasiums or field houses. Tennessee 
has a new field house; Tulane has one; 
Maryland has one; North Carolina and 
Kentucky have good gymnasiums; 
Duke has a good gym; and you will 
find that most of the schools have good 
gyms. 

There is only one thing that I would 
like to say. You fellows mentioned 
that it is a good thing to have inter- 
sectional games. I believe that it is, 
but we seldom find any of the clubs of 
the North that care to come to the 
South to play. You have your inter- 
sectional games, but they are East and 
West and not North and South. I 
would like to see some of the good 
clubs of the North come South to play. 
Ohio State is coming South this year, 
and Creighton has been South; but I 
think that those are about the only 
clubs that have played intersectional 
games with the South. You will find 
good gyms and good teams, and I 
would like to see some of the teams 
from the North and East make trips 
to the South. I know that you will 


get plenty of teams to play. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

President Schabinger: Thank you, 
Mr. Rupp. 


From the Rocky Mountains we have 
Mr. Beresford to say a few words. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BASKETBALL 
H. C. Beresford, University of Colorado 


IKE the Southern Conference, the 
Rocky Mountain Conference is 
more or less a problem for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. We 
have twelve teams—four on one side 
of the mountains and eight on the 
other. We have a rather rare com- 


bination of two distinct types of bas- 
ketball. There is no uniformity. 

The Western style, which you may 
have seen in the Montana State team, 
still predominates on the West side 
—slap-bang, high scoring. Brigham 
Young won the Western Division title. 
Their average score was 44 points, and 
the average they allowed their oppo- 
nents was 37 points. They had twelve 
Conference games. 


In the Eastern Division we have a 
little more orthodox type. It really is 
not proper for me to be talking, be- 
cause the coach of the Rocky Moun- 
tain champions is here and his teams 
have lost only one Eastern Division 
game in two years; and “Dutch” also 
took the Brigham Young boys in a 
three-game series. I am not in posi- 
tion to know much about “Dutch’s” 
team except that they were ahead at 
the end of two games with us. I did 
notice that they never dribbled much; 
they did not use a block play of any 
kind, but they passed that ball until 
the boys got tired out looking for it. 
At the same time, they had the rather 
unique feature that they were not al- 
ways trying to score. They could pass 
that ball in and out, but they never 
shot until they got a good, close shot. 
They had a better margin than Brig- 
ham Young. I think they scored an 
average of about 35 points a game and 
had 23 or 25 points against them. It 
was a very interesting study, and the 
Western and Eastern Divisions of the 
Rocky Mountains give us a decided 
contrast. 

I have to say that in our region the 
average spectator thinks that. the 
Western type of play is more interest- 
ing. It may not be scientific, but peo- 
ple on our side talk about the strong, 
big Western types. The thing is that 
that rip-roaring, high-scoring game is 
popular. I think the play of “Dutch’s” 
Wyoming team is as interesting as any 
type of game one may want to see, but 
the spectators have the feeling that 
the Western Division slap-bang style 
is good. 

It is interesting for spectators—two 
were games of 63 to 58, or something 
of that sort. That seems like too 
much, but, at the same time, the crowd 
is getting its money’s worth. I have 
often thought, “Well, that game looks 
rather silly; your boys can’t hit like 
that every night”; but when I saw 
them in the play-off series (“Dutch” 
beat them two out of three), those 
Brigham Young boys had played 
thirty-seven ball games (the thirty- 
seventh game of the year was the last 
game of the season) and they were 
still trying to make thirty-eight or 
forty points a game. It seems to be 
good for thirty-seven games a season. 
I do not know whether we are bigger 
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Some Lucky Coach or 
Trainer ts Going to Win 


THIS SHEVROUET ~» & 
4 ‘ 





OR CHOICE OF FORD V-8 TUDOR = OR PLYMOUTH SEDAN ... 


And he’ll win by writing the best 200-word-or-less letter in answer to this question in 
Bike Web’s great contest: “What essential features must an athletic supporter have in order 
to be perfect for use in every athletic sport?”’ That’s all there is to it. Just study the rules 
given elsewhere on this page and you'll see for yourself how easy it is. Remember it costs 
nothing to enter; it costs nothing to win, and if you don’t win first prize there are 14 other 
prizes anyone would like to carry off. For further details see your sporting goods dealer. 





Here Is The Complete Prize List 
Each prize in duplicate for coach and sponsori 
: 4 ray ord VS 


dealer or salesman. . . . FIRST: Choice o 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1 The prizes will be awarded for the best one to the dealer or dealer's salesman through 


whom the letter is submitted. 





letters of 200 words or less answering the 
following question: 
**What essential features must an ath- 
letic supporter have in order to be 
perfect for use in every athletic sport?” 
9 Any coach or trainer actively employed 
as such may submit as many different 
letters as he chooses through one or more 
dealers or dealers’ salesmen. Each letter 
must be submitted through a sporting goods 
dealer or sporting goods dealer’s salesman. 
This includes those who operate a sporting 
goods department in conjunction with or as 
a part of another business. 
3 Any two or more letters from the same 
coach or trainer that are identical in con- 
tent and wording will be automatically 
eliminated from the contest. 
4, Each prize will be in duplicate, one to the 
coach or trainer who submits letter, and 


Judges of Contestse—MAJOR JOHN L. GRIFFITH, Athletic Commissioner of 
Big Ten; FRANK A. BORNMANN, former Olympic Diving Champion; Z. L. 
POTTER, Vice-President, Erwin, Wasey & Company, Ltd., Advertising Agency. 

The best 200-word-or-less letters on athletic supporters will win the prizes—and 
every coach or trainer who wins a prize also wins an identical prize for a dealer 
or dealer’s salesman. October first is the deadline—write your entry now! 


All entries must be written on one side of 

the paper only—all sheets to bear writer’s 
name, address, and place of occupation as 
well as name of individual sporting goods 
dealer, or sporting goods dealer’s salesman 
with the name of his firm, e.g.: 
Mr. Harry SMITH through 
Football Coach Mr. Joun Jones 
Centerville High Jones Sptg. Gds. Co. 
Centerville, Pa. Allentown, Pa. 

Mail entries to: 


Contest Department, Bixe WEB Mrc.Co. 
2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
Contest closes October 1, 1932. No entry bearing 
a later postmark will be accepted. 
7 Letters will be judged solely on the basis 
of the ideas contained there- 
in and not upon choice of words 
or use of English. 





Tudor, Plymouth Sedan or Chevrolet Six Coach. 
... SECOND: Eastman moving picture camera and 
rojector. . . . THIRD: Pair of Bausch & Lomb 
inoculars with sole leather case. . . . FOURTH: 
Split 1-10 second stop watch of finest quality. ... 
FTH to FIFTEENTH: Eleven suede leather 
sports jackets. 


Why is Bike the Most Popular 
Athletic Supporter Made? 


The answer is—it’s been doing the safety 
job for athletes of every kind for more 
than 60 years. Bike is made right in the 
first place and stays right through its en- 
tire longer-wearing career. No starched 
or rough edges to chafe the skin. Only 
finest quality materials used in Bike. 





Launders without losing its elasticity. 

















Always stays soft and comfortable. 
These are the reasons why “more ath- 
letes wear Bike supporters than wear 


any other kind.” 
4, 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2500 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
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and trickier; but; at the same time, 
we have to hand it to the Wyoming 
team for a cool-headed passing game 
that is interesting to watch, even 
though they may not score as much as 
the other side. 

President Schabinger: I think that 
it is interesting and well worth our 
time to know what coaches are doing 
in the other sections of the country. 

The reports of the chairmen of the 
committees have been interesting to- 
day. The one that we more or less 
look forward to is the report of the 
Chairman of the Rules Committee. 
Mr. Ruby has worked very hard on 
this and has a splendid report. Be- 
fore we go into this report we will de- 
clare a three-minute recess. 

~~ 

President Schabinger: Gentlemen, 
we will turn the meeting over to Mr. 
Ruby to go ahead with his report of 
the Rules Committee. 

... Mr. J. Craig Ruby read the 
prepared report of the Rules Commit- 
ee 


REPORT OF BASKETBALL RULES 
COMMITTEE 


C. Craig Ruby, University of Illinois 
OUR Committee, composed of the 
following representatives of each 

of the nine Districts of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, and 
the Chairman, has made a careful 
study of basketball in the whole 
United States as the game was played 
in the season of 1932: First District, 
E. F. Wachter, Harvard University ; 
Second District, Lloyd Jordan, Colgate 
University; Third District, Leonard 
Walsh, George Washington Univer- 
sity; Fourth District, A. W. Norman, 
University of Southern California; 
Fifth District, Dr. W. E. Meanwell, 
University of Wisconsin; Sixth Dis- 
trict, H. V. McDermott, University of 
Oklahoma; Seventh District, George 
Rody, Tulane University; Eighth Dis- 
trict, H. C. Beresford, University of 
Colorado; Ninth District, C. M. Price, 
University of California. 

The following report has been made 
up by condensing the various reports 
of the committeemen: 

The questionnaire presented by the 
Joint Basketball Rules Committee was 
used as the basis of our rules investi- 
gation. The following indicates the 
attitude toward these questions: 

1. (a) Do you think held ball in 
the case of a closely guarded player 
withholding the ball from play should 
be applied only in the back court? 

There was some division of opinion 
on this question though a majority of 
Districts voted “Yes.” 

(b) Would you favor calling held 
ball when a player holds the ball for 
five seconds in the back court, even 
though he is not closely guarded? 
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With one exception, Mr. Ed. Wach- 
ter of Harvard, the District commit- 
teeman indicated “No.” 

2. Do you favor restricting the 
dribble to one bounce in the back 
court? 

The sentiment on this question was 
practically unanimous against it. The 
Committee feels that this rule would 
be so unpopular with the coaches that 
no further consideration should be 
given it. 

3. Do you think that the rules 
should state definitely that fouls for 
blocking shall not be called unless per- 
sonal contact occurs? Would your 
answer to the foregoing be “Yes” if 
the provision is added that face guard- 
ing (with or without contact) which 
impedes the progress of an opponent 
shall be considered illegal? 

The answers to these two questions 
seemed to indicate that the Joint 
Rules Committee should state definite- 
ly what blocking, screening and face 
guarding are. 

4. Would any of the following be a 
desirable way to reduce the number of 
free throws? (It is understood in 
each case that personal fouls would be 
charged as at present, and the ball 
awarded to the offended team out of 
bounds. ) 

(a) Make all free throws at the 
end of each half and use the principle 
of cancellation; that is, if the teams 
are awarded the same number of free 
throws during the half, none would be 
tried at the end of the half; if team 
A is awarded six free throws and team 
B four, team A gets two throws and 
team B none. Any player could make 
the free throws. 

(b) Award no free throw when a 
personal foul is committed on a play- 
er who does not have the ball. 

The opinion was’ unanimous 
against these two questions. 

(c) Award no free throws for per- 
sonal fouls against a player in his own 
back court. 

With this question opinion was 
about equally divided. 

5. Do you approve the following? 
Whenever a foul is called on the op- 
ponent of a player who immediately 
after the foul succeeds in making a 
field goal, the field goal shall be al- 
lowed if in the opinion of the official 
calling the foul an honest effort was 
being made to secure a field goal by 
the offended player himself and the 
defense had not been halted by the 
whistle. (The purpose here is to 
count well-earned goals which are 
sometimes cancelled because’ the 
whistle blows an instant before the 
ball leaves the player’s hands.) 

Again was found a division of 
opinion. 

In answer to the following question: 


Does the so-called pivot play cause 
officiating difficulties? there was an 
almost unanimous answer of “Yes.” 
Likewise a large majority thought 


that the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches and the Joint 
Rules Committee should define the 


rights of the offensive and defensive 
men in the pivot play. 

Stalling is not a menace to basket- 
ball at the present time. All Districts 
reported that the defensive team was 
willing to come down the court to 
play. It is probable that the action of 
this Association in defining the stall 
two years ago had no little part in 
preventing the ridiculously low scor- 
ing, non-active games of that year. 

The answers to the question: When 
a team is awarded the ball out of 
bounds beneath or near its own bas- 
ket, should the official handle the ball 
in order that the opposing team have 
a better chance of stopping a fast 
play? indicated a division of opinion. 

In addition to the answers to the 
above questions, several pertinent 
suggestions for changes in rules were 


made. These suggestions have been 
included in the following recom- 
mendations. 


Since it has been impossible for the 
Rules Committee of the organization 
to meet in a body, these recommenda- 
tions do not represent the opinion of 
the Committee but are merely intro- 
duced in order to put the questions be- 
fore this body. 


Recommendations 


1. CLOSELY GUARDED PLAY- 
ER WITHHOLDING BALL FROM 
PLAY: Your Committee moves that 
the present rule pertaining to a close- 
ly guarded player withholding the ball 
from play should be maintained. 

2. THE BACK-COURT, ONE- 
BOUNCE RULE: Your Committee 
moves that no changes in the dribble 
rule should be made. 

3. PERSONAL CONTACT 
BLOCKING: Your Committee moves 
that the rules define blocking, screen- 
ing, and face guarding as follows: 

Blocking is personal contact which 
interferes with the progress of an op- 
ponent who has not the ball. Block- 
ing is a foul. 

Screening is shutting off an oppo- 
nent’s approach to the ball without 
personal contact. Screening is legal. 
However, any attempt to screen by 
moving the body or any part of the 
body into the path of the opponent, 
which causes personal contact, is 
blocking and is therefore a foul. 

Face guarding is a foul when a de- 
fensive player, with his back to the 
ball, is facing his opponent squarely 
and personal contact results. 

4. REDUCTION OF NUMBER 
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LOOK ME OVER, 
COACH..AND THEN 
STOP LOOKING! 


“SURE—I’m your 1932 football! I’m Reach 
Official 05, and I’ve got what you’re more anxious 
to buy this year than you ever were before. Per- 
fect playing action, of course. And in addition 

. one of the longest, useful lives a football 
ever delivered! 

“No—I’m not talking through my laces.I’ve got 
the stuff that makes me go straight for life—that 
makes my life an amazingly long one. I’ve got 
the Reach Double Lining. 

“This lining is so strong that I keep my youth- 
ful figure as long as I’m played—always strictly 
Official in size, weight and shape. And this Reach 
Double Lining is specially processed so that it 





can’t interfere a bit with my normal, lively bounce. 
It can mever pull apart and cause bulges or dead 
spots. So I keep rifle-like accuracy for kicking, 
passing and handling. What’s more, I was born 
to “take it’”—my cover was cut from the choicest, 
toughest hide ever used for footballs! 

“So look me over, coach—and then stop look- 
ing. It may sound like an inflated opinion—but 


ten to one you'll sign me up!” 
oy S @ 


For further information on the great ball and the com- 
plete new Reach football line, get in touch with your 
Reach dealer or drop your card to A. J. Reach, Wright 
& Ditson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


© 1932, A.J. R.,W.& D. 
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FREE BINDER 
On Turf Care 


Every school official interested in 
better athletic fields should have a 
copy. Contains valuable informa- 
Has 
room for future bulletins also sent 
free. 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 


Lawn and Golf Course Seeds 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


tion on grass maintenance. 














Our Several Years’ 
Experience Will 
Justify an Order 
From You for the 
Rebuilding of 
Your 
Athletic Equipment 


FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, 
BASEBALL and TRACK 
EQUIPMENT Made to 

Wear Like New 


LLOYDS INC. 


216 E. Central St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
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OF FREE THROWS: Your Commit- 
tee moves: 

(a) That the principle of cancella- 
tion of free throws be used instead of 
the present system. 

(b) That no free throws be award- 
ed to a player fouled when he does 
not have the ball; instead, the penalty 
to be the awarding of the ball out of 
bounds and the charged personal foul. 

(c) That no free throws be award- 
ed for personal fouls against a player 
in his own back court. 

(d) That the 1923 rule of the spe- 
cialized free thrower be returned to 
the rules. 

(e) That the space along the free 
throw lane be eliminated, permitting 
but one player from each team on the 
lane, one on each side of the basket. 

(f) That this body consider baskets 
set from 6 to 12 inches from the back 
board. 

5. GOALS SCORED IMMEDI- 
ATELY FOLLOWING FOUL: Your 
Committee moves that when a player 
is fouled the instant before he scores 
a goal the goal be allowed and the 
game proceed as if the foul had not 
been called. 

6. CENTER JUMP: Your Com- 
mittee moves (a) that the center 
jump be maintained as at present; 

(b) That the center circle be en- 
larged. 

7. TRAVELING: Your Commit- 
tee moves that when a player in pos- 
session of the ball makes a slight 
movement of the feet which would be 
ruled traveling under a literal inter- 
pretation of the rules, this shall not 
be considered a violation if the player 
gains no advantage thereby or does 
not place his opponents at a disadvan- 
tage thereby. 

8. THE PIVOT PLAY: Since the 
so-called pivot play creates great offi- 
ciating difficulties and since there is a 
decided lack of popularity of the pivot 
play type of game on the part of the 
spectators, your Committee urges the 
National Association to take some ac- 
tion concerning it either through the 
rules or through creating public 
opinion. 

(a) Your Committee moves that the 
pivot player not be allowed to stand in- 
side the free throw lane or circle while 
he waits for the feed-in pass. Any 
player may receive or pass the ball in 
this area provided he is moving. 

(b) Your Committee moves that the 
pivot player be not permitted to score 
a field goal from the free throw lane 
or circle. 

9. SIZE OF BALL: Your Com- 
mittee moves that this organization 
discuss and decide upon some definite 
measurements as to the size of a 
basketball. (30 inches when ready to 
play.) 


President Schabinger: Gentlemen, 
the purpose of getting these suggested 
changes to you this afternoon is that 
you will think about them tonight and 
that you will be prepared in the morn- 
ing to do something definite about 
them. It seems to me that in a few 
minutes we could dispose of a num- 
ber of these reports that we have 
agreed upon in years past. It seems 
to be the sentiment that the center tip 
should be as it is, yet we have from 
the West Coast and the East Coast 
suggestions that we make these 
changes in the rules. To get it on 
record, why do we not vote on these 
now so that we will get out of here in 
time and be able to come back in the 
morning; and perhaps some of you 
will have terminology and phraseology 
for the screen and block that will be 
perfect. I suggest that we do that at 
this time and leave the others until 
tomorrow morning. 


Mr. Ruby: Suppose that we take 
up at least three or four of those in 
the Joint Basketball Rules Committee. 

The Rules Committee moves (this, 
by the way, is in answer to No. 1 
question of the questionnaire) that the 
present rule pertaining to a closely 
guarded player withholding a ball 
from play should be maintained. 

President Schabinger: Will we vote 
on it, please? 

Mr. Beresford: I make a motion 
that the rule be changed to “shall” 
instead of “may” and that the rule be 
maintained. 

. . . The motion was duly seconded, 
put to a vote, and carried... 

Mr. Ruby: That no changes in the 
dribble rule should be made. 

Mr. Bunn: I move that we accept 
the recommendation of the Committee. 

. . . The motion was duly seconded, 
put to a vote, and carried ... 

Mr. Ruby: The next is concerning 
the cancellation of free throws: the 
principle of cancellation of free throws 
be used instead of the present system. 

Dr. Allen: I so move that the rule 
remain as it is. 

. . . The motion was duly seconded, 
put to a vote, and carried... 

Mr. Ruby: That no free throws be 
awarded to a player fouled when he 
does not have the ball. Do you want 
to say that all free throwing remains 
the same? 

President Schabinger: That was 
the motion, that the free throws re- 
main as they are. This one is not 
exactly a free throw. It is a ques- 
tion of the space along the free throw 
line, that only one player be permit- 
ted on each side. 

Mr. Powell: I move that the rule 
remain as it is. 

President Schabinger: I think that 
the motion that the free throw rules 
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A REVIEW OF RAWLINGS 1932 
FOOTBALL LINE.-- 


The Equipment That Does Protect 
Designed by Acknowledged Authorities 





RAWLINGS-ZUPPKE 


VARSITY HELMET 





RAWLINGS-ZUPPKE 






Built to conform to the new rule relative to football 
equipment, it affords maximum protection to both 
defensive and offensive players. 


It is designed, autographed, and approved by these 
well known coaches: ‘Robert C. Zuppke of Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and W. A. Alexander of Georgia 
Tech. 


With their practical ideas relative to the needs of 
players, plus Rawlings quality materials and expert 
workmanship, we have produced two lines of equip- 


ment unequalled for excellent protective features, ° 


RAWLINGS.-A 








RAWLINGS.-ALEX 
VARSITY HELMAD 





LEXANDER 


V 
VARSITY SHOULDER PAD ARSITY SHOULDER p AD 


RAWLINGS-ZUPPKE 
VARSITY PANTS 





benefiting both teams—lightness that adds speed 
to the wearers’ plays—trim and snug fit that aids 
freedom of movement. 


Players gain confidence when outfitted with this 
equipment—no cumbersome or heavy Pads, Pants 
and Helmets to retard their movements and slacken 
their pace. 


It is built to stand the onslaught of the hardest— 
fastest line smashing plays, and tackles. 


Made in two models — Varsity, and Collegiate. 
Complete price range enables any type school to en- 
joy the excellent features of this Autographed 
Equipment. 

Place your order now, for your fall requiments, with 
the Rawlings dealer. 


Additional information will be mailed to those inter- 
ested. 


RAWLINGS-ALEX 
VARSITY PANTS 














USE THE Z8 FOOTBALL — THE ORIGINAL EIGHT-SECTION BALL 





Rawlings Manufacturing Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
N. Y. 


JUNE, 1932 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CALIF. 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


of Education 


June 27 to 
July 29, 1932 


International Y. M. C. A. 
College 


Springfield, Mass. 


School of Coaching 


ARCHERY, H. R. Clark, Spring- 
field College; BASEBALL, L. (Les) 
Mann, Springfield; BASKETBALL, 
Dr. F. C. (Phog) Allen, University of 
Kansas; BOXING, Wm. Snyder, 
Springfield College; FENCING, N. 
Ratiani, Springfield College; FOOT- 
BALL, D. O. (Tuss) McLaughry, 
Brown University; SWIMMING, T. 
K. Cureton, Jr., Springfield College; 
TENNIS, J. D. Brock, Springfield 
College; WRESTLING, H. R. Clark, 
Springfield College. The courses in 
baseball, basketball and football will be 
double periods from June 27 to July 14 
only. 


Physical Education Practice 


Apparatus; calisthenics; dances; drills 
and exhibitions; mass games; swim- 
ming; tumbling; etc. 


Physical Education Theory 


Achievement tests; anatomy; correc- 
tive gymnastics; hygiene, personal; 
physiology; theories and techniques of 
teaching; treatment of athletic injuries, 
etc. 


General Education 


English composition; French; history 
of modern Europe; hygiene, mental; 
principles of secondary education; psy- 
chology of adolescence; psychology of 
education; public school administra- 
tion; sociology; supervision in educa- 
tion; types of literature. 


Graduate Courses 


Animal mechanics and kinesiology; 
learning processes; organization and 
administration of physical education; 
physical education seminar; physiolog- 
ical problems in training; psychology 
of physical education. 


Character Education and Human 
Relations 
Character education; heredity, eu- 


genics, evolution; personal and voca- 
tional guidance; social ethics. 


For particulars, address 


G. B. Affleck, Director 
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be maintained as they are covers that, 
if there is no objection. 

Mr. Ruby: That the center jump 
be maintained as at present. 

Mr. Bunn: I move that the Com- 
mittee’s report be accepted. 

. . . The motion was duly seconded, 
put to a vote, and carried... 

Mr. Ruby: That the center circle 
be enlarged. 

Mr. George Keogan: Down at the 
tournament this year I noticed the 
crowding around the center. In a 
great many instances those men were 
packed within two or three feet of the 
center circle, and it is a pretty diffi- 
cult proposition to do anything with 
those men packed around. I think 
that that is one thing that should be 
given consideration. I believe that it 
is worth a lot of thought, gentlemen, 
because it is getting pretty tough 
around that center circle. 

Mr. Kelleher: I think that the gen- 
tleman from Buffalo is here, and down 
at Niagara they made all the players 
stay a certain distance from the jump- 
ers. I think that that was a local 


interpretation. 
Mr. Keogan: I think that the rule 
the “pros” are using—zoning the 


space around the center—is a very 
good idea. I am not talking from a 
selfish viewpoint, because I have a big 
boy who jumps pretty well; but I 
think that it would make a finer game. 
I noticed in the last tournament, where 
the players packed right around the 
center, it is a pretty hard proposition; 
and then when we get an official in 
there (that makes eleven men) he has 
not much chance. It is a pretty tough 
proposition to try to get the ball out 
of there clean. I think that is one of 
the points that deserves a great deal 
of thought. I think that it is one of 
the things that will make the game 
finer, if you widen the space so that 
the players will stop that jamming. 
Of course, that is my opinion. 

Mr. Nordlinger: Of course, the dif- 
ficulty about that would be in keeping 
the men at the restraining line until 
the proper time. The thought came 
to me that a restricted circle could be 
placed around the center circle at 
whatever distance you want to have it. 
The umpire would watch all the play- 
ers to see that they were beyond the 
restraining line. As he blew his whis- 
tle the referee might throw the ball 
up, and then all players would be free 
to go after the ball. 

Mr. Sachs: I have a copy of the 
proper rule on that play: “The for- 
wards ‘and guards will be restrained 
on a jump ball at center from ap- 
proaching nearer than twelve feet on 
each side until after the ball has been 
thrown bythe referee. Penalty: tech- 
nical foul for delaying the game.” 


Mr. Ruby: I should like to make a 
suggestion along this line about 
bunching around the center. We had 
it in our state tournament. Ziebell, 
who coached the state championship 
team, will remember it. It seems to 
me that this organization could do 
more about this with public opinion 
than with anything else. When your 
center is controlling the jump, don’t 
you want your players farther away 
from the center circle than when he 
is not controlling it? If we would 
make that suggestion only to the 
coaches, I believe that we could cure 
it without any zoning. As I see this 
zoning, we are getting into four spots 
of conflict. 

Secretary Jackson: I, myself, have 
been thinking a little about this, and 
I had this idea in mind: The rules 
state something like three feet, or that 
is what the official says now. Why 
can’t we say in the rules, “Give the 
referee power to say ‘get back eight 
feet or ten feet’?” I think these boys 
will do that. If the coaches will tell 
them to go back eight or ten feet we 
will get away from the crowding 
around there. The official tells you 
now to get back a yard or two. If he 
said, “Move back,” I think that that 
would clear that up. 

Dr. Allen: I am wondering how 
many college teams have had that dif- 
ficulty. It seems to me the recommen- 
dation, if there is any difficulty in the 
high schools, would naturally come up 
from the high school association. If 
we knew how many college teams were 
having that difficulty I think that that 
would perhaps answer it better than 
by trying to make some rules for the 
high schools. 

President Schabinger: May I make 
this suggestion if you will accept a 
comment from the Chair. Will you 
draw up something definite on that, 
with the suggestion that we make a 
zone? 

Mr. Keogan: I believe that it will 
be a good idea to spend some thought 
on it, because it is getting bad around 
that center circle. 

President Schabinger: The ques- 
tion is: Do we want to enlarge the 
center circle? We want to answer the 
request that came in from the Coast 
on it. 


Mr. Bunn: Although that came 
from the Coast, I am sure that every- 
one out there does not share that same 
opinion. Personally, I do not see why 
you want to enlarge the circle. The 
ball must be touched on one spot, any~ 
way. If you enlarge it, that gives the 
boy a run and jump to knock the other 
fellow out of there. There is plenty 
of room to get your arms out of the 
road, regardless of the size of the 
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Muscutar 
INJURIES 


knuckle down to 


ABSORBINE 
JR. 





ORE, lame muscles and stiff, over- 
worked tendons get quick relief 
when Absorbine Jr. goes into action. 


Coaches, trainers know that’s so. 
They'll tell you what a great liniment 
this is for keeping men up to scratch. 


Limber up those rusty joints. Take 
the knots out of muscles and tendons. 
Just rub on Absorbine Jr., famous for 
40 years now, and see how it eases 
ache and pain in muscular injuries—- 
how it soothes and reduces soreness 
and inflammation. 


Absorbine Jr. sure is great stuff for a 
daily rubdown after hard workouts. 
Makes muscles anxious to get back 
into play. Safe, too. See how it helps 
remove congestion that makes muscles 
stiff and sore—even in_ stubborn 
“charley horse” or “glass arm.” 


Absorbine Jr. is mighty fine for any- 
one to use anywhere. And, it’s an ex- 
cellent antiseptic healing aid—for cuts, 
bruises, rawness, slide-burns, and 
jockstrap itch. 


Keep Absorbine Jr. handy in your 
locker and at home. Any druggist— 
$1.25 a bottle. Hospital or trainers’ 
size, $2.50. Send for free trial bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 245 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Bldg., Montreal. 


CHECKS 


“ATHLETE'S 
FOOT” 


Absorbine Jr. KILLS the 
ringworm germ which 
causes “Athlete’s Foot,” 
that itching, scaly, or soft 
moist condition between 
the toes. Apply full 
strength at first sign of 
infection. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


@ TRAINERS, COACHES: send for free 
booklet KEEP THEM FIT 
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men. If the officials call this crowd- 
ing or contact a foul you will have no 
difficulty on that. 

I move that the same size we now 
have be retained. 

. . . The motion was duly seconded, 
put to a vote and carried... 

President Schabinger: Some of 
these suggestions have come in from 
District Representatives, and the Di- 
rectors felt yesterday that we should 
take some definite action on some of 
these suggested legislations so that 
they would know that we appreciated 
the work and the effort that they have 
put into trying to present something. 

Mr. Ruby: “Traveling: When a 
player in possession of the ball makes 
a slight movement of the feet, which 
would be ruled traveling under a lit- 
eral interpretation of the rules, this 
shall not be considered a violation if 
the player gains no advantage thereby 
or does not place his opponent at a 
disadvantage thereby.” 

Mr. Young: I move that we leave 
that as it is. 

. . . The motion was duly seconded, 
put to a vote and carried... 

Mr. Ruby: Now there comes a 
question about the size of the basket- 
ball. It seems that a number of the 
ball manufacturers want an expres- 
sion from this body concerning the 
dimensions of a basketball. We have 
Hugo Goldsmith here with some 
various sized basketballs. I suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, that he tell us some- 
thing about the questions that come 
before him and the problem of the 
size of the basketball. 

Mr. Hugo Goldsmith: This problem 
from a manufacturer’s standpoint is a 
very serious problem for the simple 
reason that to produce a basketball we 
must start manufacturing now for 
next year’s requirements and we must 
have continuous manufacturing. You 
see that we have to keep our organi- 
zation intact, because we work twelve 
months in the year. In certain parts 
of the country coaches have asked for 
a small basketball. A small basket- 
ball may mean several things. 

I have measured some official bas- 
ketballs that measured 2914 inches. 
The rules specifically state 30 inches. 
I have measured others that were 
291%, others 2934, others 29% and 
some 30. 

What is an official basketball? You 
gentlemen have played with official 
basketballs this year produced by 
manufacturers ranging all the way 
from 291%, to 30 inches. I guess that 
a great many of you can bear me out. 
Personally, I would like to see this or- 
ganization go on record specifically 
stating what is an official basketball. 


Let me tell you what has brought all 
this about. 

Some manufacturers when making 
a 29% inch basketball, before it is put 
into play, say that after it is put into 
play it will stretch to 30 inches. Some 
say that when the balls are 29% 
inches they stretch to 2934 inches. 
Some do and some don’t. That is the 
thing that has been going on until the 
manufacturers are in a quandary to 
know what is official. 

In certain sections coaches demand 
a small basketball. Gentlemen, I do 
not know what a small basketball is. 
I have made three of them, one meas- 
uring 2914 inches; and that means 
that it has been blown up in the fac- 
tory under pressure and measures 
2914 inches. I have made another 
measuring 2934 and another 30 
inches; and I am frank to say that 
there is a vast difference in the three 
basketballs in the handling and in the 
feel. It seems that there is a demand 
for a small basketball. If you will go 
on record I think that you are going 
to help every manufacturer in the in- 
dustry to solve this problem, because 
I am only one and there are many 
others who manufacture basketballs. 
It will help us a great deal, because 
basketball manufacturing is a big 
volume business, and we must get 
ready for the future. If you can de- 
termine when a ball is official, either 
before it is in play or when it is in 
play five or ten minutes—that is, what 
it should measure—I would like to 
know; and I know that the balance 
of the manufacturers would also like 
to know. 


If there are any questions that you 
would like to ask I will be glad to an- 
swer them, because I know a little 
something about manufacturing bas- 
ketballs; and it is quite a problem to 
make a basketball that will stay 
round. 

Dr. W. E. Meanwell: Is there not 
a rule that says it shall not be less 
than 30 inches? 

Mr. Goldsmith: Yes, sir, but that 
rule has not been adhered to. 

Dr. Meanwell: Last year one of 
our committees sent out letters to all 
manufacturers reiterating this rule. 
After considerable discussion on the 
part of the twenty-odd men on that 
committee, they recommended and re- 
iterated this ruling again: that it 
shall be not less than 30 inches, and 
not less than 20 or more than 23 
ounces in weight. So it seems to me 
that that has been cared for. 

Mr. Goldsmith: It is in the rules, 
but it has not been adhered to. 

Dr. Meanwell: The committee has 
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FOOTBALL, BASEBALL AND TRACK 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell Football shoes were first used in 
1922. Northwestern University has used 
them continuously since 1923, University 
of Chicago since 1924, Illinois and 
Nebraska and many others since 1925. 
This continuous use speaks for itself. 
Riddell cleats have won for themselves 
the unique distinction of being the origi- 
nal and only screw cleat that will stand 


up under hard usage. 

Riddell Track Shoes are a new addition to the 
established Football Line. They have been suc- 
cessfully used in such schools as Nebraska, 
Northwestern, Purdue, Iowa and many colleges. 


Style R. A blue back Kan- 
garoo Welt line shoe of excel- 
lent quality. Will stand 
hard usage. Comes 
equipped with Regular, 
or No. 1 cleat. 


Style R 
$8.50 


All numbers carried in Stock. All 


No.1 No, 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No, 7 










Style G. A hand turned feather 
weight football shoe of the finest 
quality yellow back Kangaroo. 
Will stand hard usage for a 
game shoe. Cleats will not 
punch through sole. Used 













last year on Army, 
Navy, Illinois, North- 
western, Wisconsin, 


Iowa, Purdue, 
Ohio, Minne- 
sota, Ne- 
braska, Stan- 
ford, Univer- 
sity of South- Style G 
ern California, 


$14.00 
Kentucky, 


Tennesse, and many others. Comes equipped with 


Style P. A blue back Kan- 
garoo welt shoe for backs or 
line. Best high grade High 
School shoe in America 
for the money. Comes 
equipped with No. 1 
cleat, 















Style P 


$6.75 


shoes equipped with Riddell Interchangeable Cleats. 
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Style H. A very fine yellow 
back Kangaroo, Goodyear Welt 
shoe of the best University 
grade. Most of the above 
teams used this shoe 

along with the Style G. 

Comes equipped with 
game or No. 4 cleat. 
















Style H 
$11.00 


any cleat listed below. 


Style X. A blue back 
Kangaroo shoe of excellent 
value for high 
schools and junior 


high teams, 
equipped with No. 1 
cleats. 

Style X 

$5.00 


Sizes perforated in the tongue. 


No. 1. Best for practice and wear. Being 
softer is easier on the feet, 

No. 2. Mud cleat to No. 1. Same density as 
No. 1. 

No. 3. Extra long mud cleat. 

No. 4. Game cleat. Harder than No. 1. Digs 
in better but will not wear as well. 

No. 5. Mud cleat to No. 4, 

No. 6. Game concave cleat. Same density as 
No. 4. 

No. 7. Mud cleat to No. 6. 


Cleats. Nos. 1 to 7—$1.35 per set of 14 











N—Blue back Kangaroo running 
shoe. School price, $4.00. shoe. 


S—Yellow back Kangaroo run- 
ning shoe. 
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JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


School price, $5.50. 


‘ J—Yellow back Kangaroo field 
School price, $6.50. shoe. School price, $7.50. 


A single spike for Hammer Throwing can be put in the tap of any of the above 
shoes. We recommend the spike used on our baseball shoes for Javelin Throwing. 
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¥%” for board tracks. %” for indoor dirt tracks. 
5%” for cinder tracks. 
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NZ—Blue back Kangaroo special run- 
i j . School price, 
K—Blue back Kangaroo field a aaa jump shoe. School price 


made of yellow back 
School price $8.00. 


SZ—Same construction as NZ but 





KY—Blue back Kangaroo long dis- 
tance running. A walking shoe, An 
indoor board track shoe. No spikes. 
School price, $6.50. 

JY—Same construction as KY, made 
of yellow back Kangaroo. School 
price, $8.00. 
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back welt shoe of 
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FOOTBALL AND 
BASKETBALL 


Held by Loyola University 
in Los Angeles 


August | to 10 


Classes to be held in the evening, six 
to eleven P. M., after the afternoon 
athletic events of the Olympic Games. 
Tom Lieb, formerly of Notre Dame, 
will handle the football covering the 
Notre Dame system, plus information 
on other styles of play acquired 
through both playing and coaching at 
Notre Dame. Dr. Walter E. Mean- 
well of Wisconsin will direct the bas- 
ketball and will have boys with him to 
demonstrate his famous short pass sys- 
tem so successful at Wisconsin. The 
fee will be $25.00. 

Come and attend a coaching school 
that will be worth while in conjunc- 
tion with your visit to the Olympic 
Games for which there will be very 
special low railroad rates. 


Director, Tom Lieb 
Loyola University, Los Angeles 
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done this. I remember that the sec- 
retary of the committee was empow- 
ered to send a letter to each and every 
manufacturing company reiterating 
this rule and requesting that they do 
not put out with the word “official” 
stamped on them balls of less than 30 
inches. That, I think, if you will re- 
fer to your files, you will find. If that 
has been done I do not see that we 
need to do any more than that. 

Mr. Goldsmith: Mr. Bunn, is that 
correct? Mr. Bunn has some inter- 
esting analyses that he has made, 
which I did not know he had until we 
met this morning. His analysis is 
carried out by statements here with 
reference to sizes of basketballs, and 
possibly he can show what other man- 
ufacturers are doing. We will make 
anything that you want. We will 
make basketballs the size of a peanut 
if you want them; but what we would 
like to know definitely, so that this 
work can pass through, is whether 30 
inches is to be the size of the basket- 
ball when the ball is ready to be 
played with, or whether it is to be 
29%4 inches, figuring that after it is 
in play five or ten minutes it will be 
30 inches. 

Dr. Allen: Dr. Meanwell asks: How 
can you do anything more than what 
the Rules Committee has done? What 
teeth would you suggest to put into 
it now that the official body has al- 
ready said, “It will be up to an indi- 
vidual coach to measure those balls 
and reject them?” 

Mr. Goldsmith: If you gentlemen 
figure that 30 inches is what you 
want, and nothing smaller, when that 
ball is ready to go into play for an 
official game, it shall measure 30 
inches. Simply state that the ball 
shall measure 30 inches. There is a 
fine point in this thing; when it is in 
play five or ten minutes a ball will 
give. It is difficult to control the ball 
in the seams. 

Dr. Allen: I am going to recom- 
ment to the Chair that the Coaches’ 
Association go on record emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of keeping the size 
of the ball in conformity with what 
the Rules Committee has set out and 
that a letter be sent to each manufac- 
turing company that manufactures 
basketballs emphasizing this point. 

Speaker: I do not think that that 
takes care of it. Why can we not em- 
body in the rules “at the time ready 
to play?” 

Mr. Sachs: I do not see why it is 
necessary to make a motion on that 
at all, because the rules specify not 
less than 30 or more than 32. If they 
are made up at 30 they are not going 
to expand more than two inches. 


Mr. Goldsmith: When the game 
starts the balls are smaller. 

Mr. Sachs: If they are made at 
30? 

Mr. Goldsmith: A lot of manufac- 
turers make basketballs measuring 
2914 inches when going in, and they 
stretch to 30 after the ball is in use. 

Mr. Beresford: I will move the ad- 
dition of the phrase “when ready to 
play.” 

Dr. Allen: My motion is that the 
Coaches’ Association recommend that 
the minimum size of the ball shall be 
30 inches at the time of the beginning 
of the game, when ready to play. 

Dr. Meanwell: You can add 
new ball” to that. 

Mr. Bunn: This is just a point in 
connection with this. I think the rule 
covers it, but the facts are that it so 
happens that the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference every year not only adopts a 
type of ball but adopts a specific make 
of ball to use in their Conference play. 
I do not agree with that point, and 
last year there was a great deal of 
controversy over the ball; so before 
adopting it I was assigned as a com- 
mittee of one to secure balls from 
different manufacturers and to run 
tests on them in actual play. In run- 
ning through those, five of the seven 
balls that we had when they came to us 
were less than 30 inches in circumfer- 
ence. There is even a difference of % 
inch in the measurement of that ball. 
My particular interest in this is not in 
a particular ball; but I wrote to Mr. 
Bowler, our college representative on 
the Rules Committee, and recom- 
mended that that point be called to the 
attention of the Rules Committee and 
they, in turn, called it to the atten- 
tion of the manufacturers. 

Personally, I like the small basket- 
balls. If one manufacturer is going 
to discriminate and make a ball below 
specifications there is going to be a 
demand for that ball over that of his 
competitor, and it seems to me that 
that is a discrimination. The rules 
take care of it, but the practice does 
not comply with the rules. 

Mr. Brookes: I believe that the 
point Mr. Goldsmith is trying to make 
is that in selling balls he finds that 
the coaches want the smaller ball, but 
that the rules specify the larger ball; 
that is the thing that he is trying to 
clear up. He wants to know whether 
the coaches want a smaller ball, re- 
gardless of what the rule says. If 
the coaches want a smaller ball, he 
wants this Association to go on rec- 
ord requesting a change in the rule 
for a smaller ball. I think that that 
is the point. 

Dr. Allen: 
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I want to ask Mr. Goldsmith if he 
does not have an association of ball 
manufacturers and whether he can- 
not get them to agree to keep their 
word. How can we express it? 

Mr. Goldsmith: I will say that the 
manufacturer would like very much to 
know just what is an official basket- 
ball. 

Dr. Allen: It is in the rules. 

Mr. Goldsmith: I know, but what 
are you going to insist that they de- 
liver? Unfortunately, many coaches 
in some sections of the country have 
demanded a smaller ball. A manu- 
facturer must make what is requested. 

Dr. Allen: I do not agree with 
that, because if you people cannot get 
along how can we help you? 

Mr. Goldsmith: We are going to 
make what you gentlemen ask for. 
Ultimately, you are the gentlemen 
who use the basketball, and we are 
going to try to satisfy you. I will say 
that there is a tremendous demand for 
a smaller ball, something a little un- 
dersize; and I have two here—one 
measuring 2914 and one measuring 
2934 inches. 

President Schabinger: Before we 
vote on this recommendation, could 
we take a straw vote? 

How many coaches prefer a smaller 
ball than the basketball rules set up? 
(Four.) 

If there is no further discussion, 
we will vote on this recommendation. 

... Dr. Allen’s motion was duly 
seconded, put to a vote and carried... 

President Schabinger: Many of 
you know that in Washington has 
been passed a law to tax intercollegi- 
ate athletics by taxing the sale of 
tickets and the sale of athletic goods. 
There is a resolution drawn up that 
some of us think we might as a na- 
tional body send to the proper au- 
thorities which would help to keep 
them from imposing this tax. I 
would like to read the resolution and 
we can vote on it tomorrow along 
with the others. 

. . . President Schabinger read the 
resolution concerning the tax on in- 
tercollegiate athletics and the sale of 
athletic goods... 

President Schabinger: We will 
vote on this tomorrow. The substance 
is that we oppose the tax that is to be 
imposed at the gate. 

Mr. Goldsmith: I wish to say that 
every manufacturer making athletic 
goods is taking active interest 
through the distributors of athletic 
equipment in every city in the United 
States to combat this thing. If there 
is no action taken I think that it is 
well that you gentlemen, from another 
angle, take action, because the taxa- 
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tion as passed in Washington a few 
days ago was 10 per cent on sporting 
goods and 10 per cent on your gate 
receipts; so you can readily see what 
this means. We are trying to organ- 
ize every athletic goods manufacturer 
as well as every distributor of ath- 
letic goods to take action through his 
senator and representative in his own 
district so as to combat this thing. 

President Schabinger: This has 
been taken up through the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association; some 
thought it would be a fine thing. 

. . . The meeting adjourned at 5:30 
o’clock ... 


Saturday Morning Session 
April 2, 1932 
HE meeting convened at Ii1 
o’clock, President Schabinger pre- 
siding. 

President Schabinger: Just at the 
close of yesterday’s meeting we read 
this resolution to be sent to the au- 
thorities at Washington regarding 
the tax. As an organization, what do 
you wish to do about it? Do you want 
a resolution of this nature sent in re- 
questing that they do not tax the col- 
leges and the universities on the sale 
of tickets? 

Dr. Allen: Mr. Chairman, I think 
that there is a question about whether 
a basketball coaches’ association 
should take action about something 
which is administrative rather than 
coaching. I am wondering whether, 
as a policy, when athletics are much 
in the limelight now and certainly 
some forms of athletics are open to 
criticism, that sort of thing would be 
construed as a possible desire to evade 
the tax. Since the coaches are not 
the ones who decide whether or not 
they pay the tax and as the confer- 
ences or the administrators would be 
more interested, certainly it seems to 
me that they would be the ones to de- 
cide rather than the coaches’ associa- 
tions. I am just wondering whether 
it would be wise for this body to pass 
on that; if athletics would be put in 
the position of fighting something 
that might be termed a necessity. I 
am not sure that they are, in that 
sense. Personally, I do not think that 
it is a very wise thing to send that in. 

President Schabinger: Is there 
any further discussion? 

... Upon motion made by Mr. 
Ruby and duly seconded it was voted 
that the resolution be not sent... 

President Schabinger: From time 
to time in different localities the 
coaches have reported that some indi- 
vidual came out with some paper tell- 
ing of the evils of different games, 
particularly basketball. Some men in 


this room have done research work 
on the results of basketball and tour- 
nament play, and we had no way of 
getting hold of it; so we went to 
Major Griffith and asked him if he 
would print those studies if we would 
send them in to him. 

Major Griffith: The American Foot- 
ball Coaches’ Association, as you men 
doubtless know, has a committee ap- 
pointed to collect data regarding 
injuries, deaths, etc., as they occur 
and to weed out the unreliable infor- 
mation and refute the stories that are 
misleading. The committee will also 
do a certain amount of research work, 
not as a defense for football, but with 
the idea of doing the necessary educa- 
tional work. 

I think there are some things that 
could be done for the game of basket- 
ball. I was thinking that, in the light 
of the criticism that has been made 
of the state high school basketball 
tournaments, no doubt, some of these 
state high school athletic associa- 
tion secretaries have made studies. If 
so, some of you men know about them, 
and the information could be dissemi- 
nated. 

Second, if the Association of Basket- 
ball Coaches has a Research Commit- 
mittee, they might want to make a 
study showing the growth of basket- 
ball. In our section it seemed clear 
to me that our crowds were better 
than they were last year, and several 
men here told me the same was true 
in their sections. With this pessimism 
all around us and people talking about 
the decline of athletics, if that is true 
we ought to tell it. Then perhaps 
something could be written on basket- 
ball to disprove the opinion of the 
professor who thought that basketball 
was too strenuous for college men. 
Everett Dean has an interesting con- 
tribution on that, and no doubt there 
are others. If this group would like 
to work up some of these things, not 
as propaganda, but as statements of 
fact, for the educational value in 
them, I think that it would be worth 
while. 

Coaches are always looking for help 
when there is a battle against their 
game or their department, you know; 
and if you men can give them some 
ammunition to refute the arguments 
that are made I think that it would 
be very much worth while, and I 
would be very glad to do anything 
that you people direct me to do in 
helping to get that work across. 

My thought would be that if this 
body wants to do it you ask someone 
to work up the article on the state 
high school championship tourna- 
ments. I just suggest these topics. 
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Someone might work up an article on 
the growth of basketball as a contri- 
bution of the Association of Basket- 
ball coaches, just as the football 
coaches have their committees do defi- 
nite things. Lou Little’s committee, 
last fall, made a study showing the 
amount of time devoted to football 
as compared with gymnastics, fencing 
and other things. This was a Research 
Committee making studies that are 
worth while having. I heard yester- 
day that you have a Research Com- 
mittee. Maybe that Committee would 
want to take the responsibility of ask- 
ing different men to do these things. 
I don’t know; I just throw this out 
as a suggestion. 

President Schabinger: Thank you 
very much, Major. 


Mr. Keogan, will you give us your 
suggestions regarding this center 
legislation or ruling that you had in 
mind? 

Mr. Keogan: I have talked it over 
a little bit with some of the men, and 
there seems to be some consensus that 
the players should be kept back a cer- 
tain distance from the center tip. A 
great number to whom I have talked 
think that the official can govern that. 
If he can, it is all right; if he can- 
not, we will have that congestion 
around the center. In my experience 
this year I found that a team would 
have the bigger men collected direct- 
ly around the center. The ball was 
tipped over to the tallest men, and a 
second tip was made to a smaller man 
playing in the back court. 


The men to whom I talked seem to 
think that if the officials in tossing 
the ball at center would request the 
players to stay back from six to eight 
feet and would enforce that request 
the situation would cease to exist, 
which I believe is true—if the offi- 
cials will request the men to step back 
from the center jump six feet and not 
congest right around. Sometimes the 
players are almost touching the cen- 
ter circle, directly behind or to either 
side of their center. If the officials 
will drive them back four or five feet, 
that condition would cease to exist, 
and we could possibly get along with- 
out any ruling. 


President Schabinger: Do you 
think that we should make any sug- 
gestion in our recommendations? 


Mr. Keogan: It might be a very 
good idea. Whether or not it should 
be a matter of rule I do not know. If 
the officials can enforce that idea by 
simply requesting the players to move 
back four or five, six or eight, feet, 
whatever it might be in the judgment 
of the official, and a distance great 
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Fritz Crisler, former Chicago U star, late director 
of athletics and head football coach at Minnesota, 
now head football coach at Princeton. 









L. W. St. John, former basketball and baseball 

coach at Ohio State University, now director of 

athletics at Ohio State and chairman of Basketball 
Rules Committee. 





Bernie Bierman, noted Tulane coach, who suc 
ceeds Crisler as football mentor at Minnesota, 
where Bierman once starred on the gridiron. 
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enough to eliminate congestion, it 
would serve the purpose. 

President Schabinger: How would 
you propose that we dispose of this? 

Mr. Keogan: As a suggestion to the 
officials rather than as a rule. 

President Schabinger: Will you 
make a motion that we send that in 
to the Rules Committee? 

Mr. Keogan: Yes; I make the sug- 
gestion that you inform the Rules 
Committee that they instruct all offi- 
cials to see that men are kept back 
from the center tip a reasonable dis- 
tance to simply eliminate congestion 
there. 

President Schabinger: There seems 
to be no second; the motion is lost for 
want of a second. 

Some of the men thought that we 
should adopt, as an organization, the 
code that George Edwards presented 
yesterday. We will ask him to read it 
again and if, as an organization, you 
care to adopt it, we will be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. George Edwards: Yesterday I 
was considerably impressed by some 
of the remarks of Major Griffith when 
stating that both the football and the 
basketball coaches’ associations had 
been lax in arriving at definite codes 
of action similar to those used by the 
medical and legal professions. Pre- 
ceding that time I had gone over, in 
my mind, some of the things that I 
thought we might consider and had 
made out a creed, using the usual form 
of positive statements of beliefs, in- 
tended, however, to be simply some- 
thing on which we might base a more 
complete and more adequate creed. 
This is the work of only one man, and 
I do not attempt to take upon myself 
the responsibility of outlining some- 
thing that you should adopt; but I 
thought that this might act as a basis 
for the work of a future committee. 
It could be reworded and made more 
complete, perhaps more in detail. 

I selected eight things that I 
thought all of us believed. 

BASKETBALL COACH’S CREED 

I believe that basketball has an im- 
portant place in the general educa- 
tional scheme, and pledge myself to co- 
operate with others in the field of edu- 
cation to so administer it that its 
value never will be questioned. 

I believe that other coaches of this 
sport are as earnest in its protection 
as I am, and I will do all in my power 
to further their endeavors. 

I believe that my own actions should 
be so regulated at all times that I 
will be a credit to the profession. 

I believe that the members of the 
National Basketball Rules Committee 
are capably expressing the rules of the 
game, and I will abide by these rules 
in both spirit and letter. 
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I believe in the exercise of all the 
patience, tolerance and diplomacy at 
my command in my relations with all 
players, co-workers, game officials and 
spectators. 

I believe that the proper adminis- 
tration of this sport offers an effec- 
tive laboratory method to develop in 
its adherents high ideals of sports- 
manship; qualities of co-operation, 
courage, unselfishness and _ self-cun- 
trol; desires for clean, healthful liv- 
ing; and respect for wise discipline 
and authority. 

I believe that these admirable char- 
acteristics, properly instilled by me 
through teaching and demonstration, 
will have a long carry-over, and will 
aid each one connected with the sport 
to become a better citizen. 

I believe in, and will support, all 
reasonable moves to improve athletic 
conditions, to provide more adequate 
equipment and to promote the welfare 
of an increased number of partici- 
pants. 

President Schabinger: Do you de- 
sire, as an association, to adopt this 
as the official code of the Association? 
If you do I should be glad to entertain 
a motion. 

Dr. Allen: I so move. 

. . . The motion was duly seconded, 
put to a vote, and carried... 

President Schabinger: At this time 
I will turn the meeting over to Mr. 
Ruby for a discussion of the recom- 
mendations that we are going to make 
to the Rules Committee. Mr. Ruby. 


Mr. Ruby: We have just two rather 
important ones left. 


The first is our action on the fifth 
question of the questionnaire sent out 
by the Joint Basketball Rules Com- 
mittee: “Whenever a foul is called 
on the opponent of a player who im- 
mediately after the foul succeeds in 
making a field goal, the field goal shall 
be allowed if, in the opinion of the 
official calling the foul, an honest ef- 
fort was being made to secure a field 
goal by the offended player himself 
and the defense had not been halted 
by the whistle. (The purpose here is 
to count well-earned goals which are 
now sometimes cancelled because the 
whistle blows an instant before the 
ball leaves the player’s hands.)” 

As I understand that, it is to count 
a goal where the offensive man tears 
loose from a fouling guard and scores. 
However, it does not say at what point 
from the basket this tearing loose can 
take place and still have the goal score 
counted. 

Is there a motion as to the action of 
this organization on this rule or the 
proposed rule change? 

Dr. Meanwell: May I say that that 
rule has been up for discussion a num- 
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ber of times and was beaten each time 
by the advice of officials in the Com- 
mittee, their point being that the 
game will continue after the whistle 
blows. For instance, the whistle will 
blow for holding and because of the 
possibility of the basket being allowed 
the game still goes on, and there will 
be more or less confusion resulting. 
That is why that rule, which has been 
discussed a number of times in my 
own memory, never went through. 

I recall Schommer one time speak- 
ing very definitely against it and con- 
verting the group, saying that it was 
rather ill advised to permit the game 
to continue after the whistle, that 
things should cease when the whistle 
blows, from the standpoint of clear- 
ness and decisiveness in the officiat- 
ing. I give you that because that was 
the consensus of the group. 

Mr. Ruby: Is there a motion con- 
cerning this? We must make some 
recommendation to the Joint Rules 
Committee. 

Dr. Allen: 
rule as it is. 

. . . The motion was seconded ... 

Mr. Ruby: It has been moved and 
seconded that the rule pertaining to 
counting a basket after a foul has 
been made, or simultaneously with a 
foul, be retained as it is at present. 

. . . The motion was voted upon and 
carried ... 

Mr. Ruby: The second proposal 
that we have is a definition of block- 
ing, screening and face guarding, 
which necessarily group themselves 
together. 

“Blocking is personal contact which 
interferes with the progress of an op- 
ponent who has not the ball. Block- 
ing is a foul. 

“Screening is shutting off an oppo- 
nent’s approach to the ball without 
personal contact. Screening is legal. 
However, any attempt to screen by 
moving the body or any part of the 
body into the path of the opponent, 
which causes personal contact, is 
blocking and is therefore a foul.” 

Dr. Meanwell: I move that they be 
adopted as read. 

Mr. Hansen: 


I move that we leave the 


I second the motion. 

Mr. Bunn: I move the amendment 
to read: “Blocking is personal con- 
tact which interferes with the prog- 
ress of a player who has not the ball.” 

Dr. Meanwell: Will you not then 
have the possibility of a man getting 
in his own team-mate’s way, which is 
not intended? 

. . . Dr. Meanwell’s motion was put 
to a vote and carried .. . 

Mr. Ruby: We will proceed with 
the third definition. “Face guarding 
is a foul when a defensive player with 
his back to the ball is facing his op- 


ponent squarely and personal contact 
results.” According to that definition, 
face guarding would not be a foul un- 
til personal contact results. That 
could be accomplished by the offensive 
man moving into the defensive man. 


Mr. Mundorf: I move that it be 
approved. 
Dr. Allen: I second the motion. 


Dr. Meanwell: May I suggest that 
we say: “Face guarding is a foul 
when a defensive player who is not 
watching the ball is facing his oppo- 
nent squarely and personal contact 
results.” 

Dr. Allen: I like the wording “with 
his back to the ball and not watching 
the ball.” 

Dr. Meanwell: “Face guarding is a 
foul when a defensive player, with his 
back to the ball, is making no effort 
to watch the ball, is facing his oppo- 
nent squarely and personal contact 
results.” 

. . . The motion was put to a vote 
and lost... 


. . .Mr. Olsen presented a proposi- 
tion for dividing the basketball court 
with a line through the center and 
parallel to the end lines... 

“We recommend that; (1) a two- 
inch line known as the center line be 
drawn laterally across the court bi- 
secting the center circle; (2) when a 
team obtains possession and control 
of the ball in its own back court, that 
team must advance the ball over the 
center line within a period of ten sec- 
onds unless the ball has been touched 
by an opponent. In this case a new 
play results and timing begins again 
when possession and control are re- 
gained in the back court; (3) when 
the ball has been advanced over the 
center line it must not be returned 
back over the center line until a try 
for goal has been made or possession 
of the ball has been lost. When the 
offensive team obtains possession and 
control of the ball in their offensive 
half of the court or if the offensive 
team shoots for the basket and recov- 
ers the ball they may pass the ball 
back over the center line but once. 
PENALTY—Failure to comply with 
sections 2 or 3 constitutes a violation 
—loss of ball to the opponents out of 
bounds at nearest side line; (4) rul- 
ings on touching the center line shall 
be made in accordance with the pres- 
ent practice in regard to out-of- 
bounds decisions. Touching the cen- 
ter line shall be construed as ‘over.’ ” 

President Schabinger: We will now 
vote on adopting these recommenda- 
tions to be sent to the Rules Commit- 
tee to be placed in the rules next year. 
It is a very drastic move, I think, and 
we certainly should be sure that we 
agree upon it. Those in favor sig- 
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nify by the usual sign. (Thirty.) —_— 


Those against it, please rise. (None.) Ne 
Mr. Norgren: I move that we make F ifth Annual 


“ ur Buna? I second the motion. | Indiana Basketball School 


. . . The motion was put to a vote || (Formerly Frankfort Basketball School) 
and carried ... | 
Dr. Allen: I recommend that where _ || Anderson, Ind., August 15 to 20 


a court is 80 feet in length that that 
line 44 feet from the end line apply. 
(Lost for want of a second.) 

President Schabinger: We will now 
have the report of the Nominating 
Committee. 

Mr. Norgren: I would like to make 
a motion that you delegate certain 
representatives in each part of the 
country to write up a presentation of 
the reasons for this change in the 
rules; and, when and if they are ap- 
proved by the Rules Committee, those 
should be given to the newspapers in 
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President Schabinger: Before I Go fresh from coaching school to your 
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and I will ask you to take the Chair. 
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. . - Mr. Olsen, the President-Elect, 
took the Chair... 

President Olsen: Gentlemen, I ap- 
preciate very much this honor. I think 
that we owe a vote of thanks to our 
outgoing President; he has been be- 
hind this organization wholeheartedly 
from the very start and has done a lot 
of work. We owe him a debt of grat- 
itude as well as all the others who 
have been working hard to forward 
the interests of this Association. I 
think that we have made progress. I 
think that there are a lot of things 
that we can do. 

I think that there was a suggestion 
made the other day that a Stabilizing 
Committee, as it was called, can do 
some good work. Each of us has crit- 
icism hurled at him, and it is up to 
us, I think, to refute some of these 
charges that are not well founded—in 
other words, the thing that we were 
talking about this morning. We ought 
to have at our finger-tips facts about 
tournament play which are based on a 
scientific study. It is my purpose to 
try to see that such information is 
placed in the hands of every member 
of this Association during this next 
year. I think that the Association, as 
such, can do a service in that respect. 

I should like to ask if anybody here 
now would express a preference as to 
the place of meeting next year. Would 
you rather meet here again, or would 
you rather take the meeting to New 
York or to Atlanta, Georgia, for ex- 
ample? The suggestion has _ been 
made that we meet at Kansas City at 
the time of the A. A. U. Tournament. 

Mr. Powers: I move that the mat- 
ter be left in the hands of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

. . . The motion was duly seconded, 
put to a vote and carried .. . 

President Olsen: Nevertheless, and 
in spite of the fact that there have 
been no ideas expressed, we would ap- 
preciate getting your reactions as to 
the best place to meet. 

If there is no other business to come 
before this Association, I will enter- 
tain a motion for adjournment. 

. . . Upon motion the meeting ad- 
journed at 1:20 o’clock .. . 





Because of the importance of the 
Proceedings of the National Associa- 
tion of Basketball Coaches many read- 
ers may wish additional copies of this 
issue of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL either 
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The articles on rules changes in bas- 
ketball and football also make this 
issue of especial interest for coaches, 
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the Subscription Department. 
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The End of the Year 


HIS issue of the ATHLETIC JOUR- 

NAL marks the end of another 
school and college year (the JOURNAL 
is not published in July and August), 
and in spite of the fact that there are 
many things that have happened this 
year that we would like to forget, yet 
a little talk about this and that may 
be in order. 

Many people think of school and 
college athletics in terms of football. 
This of course is because football ap- 
peals to the spectators more than some 
of our other sports and because foot- 
ball in some of the institutions is a 
profitable enterprise. The receipts in 
football last fall of course were mate- 
rially reduced. This resulted in seri- 
ous curtailment of the sport in some 
of the institutions, but in the larger 
universities and high schools football 
more than paid its own way. In the 
Big Ten Conference, football earned 
66 2/3 per cent more money than was 
required for the maintenance of foot- 
ball according to the 1928 or 1929 
standard. This means of course that 
the depression did not hurt football 
but did affect the activities that foot- 
ball financed. 

Some have felt that if football were 
deflated the students would do better 
work in their class rooms, more inter- 
est would be shown in intramural 
athletics and the minor sports that 
have been overshadowed by football 
would be improved. When one speaks 
of the inflation of football one un- 
doubtedly has in mind the large 
crowds that during the pre-crash 
years attended the football games. It 
would be interesting if someone 
would attempt to determine whether 
the reduction of the size of the foot- 
ball crowds has resulted in the stu- 
dents doing more serious work in the 
educational institutions, whether the 
deflation of football has resulted in 
more students participating in intra- 
mural athletics and whether the minor 
sports have prospered as a direct re- 
sult of football’s deflation. 

Basketball throughout the country 
as a whole was apparently as popular 
as ever. In some sections, interest in 
basketball has apparently suffered a 
decline. The Rules Committe has 
wisely attempted to eliminate some of 
the objectionable features of the game, 
and it is to be hoped that the results 
will be gratifying. There are still 
grounds for criticism of the unduly 
long schedules played by some of the 
high schools and there are growing 
objections to some of the most spec- 
tacular basketball tournaments. The 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL has not felt dis- 
posed to criticise the tournaments as 
such. Where tournaments are prop- 
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FOOTBALL 


SEASON BOOKS— STUDENT BOOKS 
IN COUPON FORM 
STRIP — ROLL — COUPON — RESERVED TICKETS 
BADGES AND ALL ACCESSORIES 


WE GUARANTEE THE HIGHEST TYPE OF MODERN WORK- 
MANSHIP — EXACT NUMBERING— INTELLIGENT AND DISTINC- 
TIVE PRODUCTION MOLDED BY EXPERTS OF MANY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE —AND ABSOLUTE PROMPTNESS OF DELIVERY 


ALL AT NO GREATER COST 


UNION LABEL IF DESIRED 


Send your specifications to 


COLUMBIA TICKET CORPORATION 


1632-36 N. HALSTED STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PHONE LINCOLN 0238 











COAGHES SHOULD KNOW— 





@ Where to obtain rubber garments for training and weight reduction. 
@ Where to get the finest Adhesive Tape for all athletic uses. 
@ All about ELECTRO-SHEET, the modern rubber electric heating 


pad for hot moist dressings—for sprains, abrasions, Charley- 
horse, etc. 


@ This and other valuable information is in our new catalogue of 


rubber goods for sports use. 


The Seamless Rubber Gompany 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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New — Just Off The Press 


Revised Edition 


“The Fundamentals of First Aid’ 


Sent free to coaches on request 
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If you play games next fall you will have injuries 
—sprains, cuts, infection, blisters, boils — emer- 
gency first aid treatment and problems of condi- 
tioning your men and keeping them in the game— 
instead of the hospital. 


This booklet is prepared’ to help you through all 
these troubles. It is backed by years of research 
and study of Athletic Injuries and contains many 
new ideas—For instance: Suggestions for the 
training room—Treatment of burns—Prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 


Reasons why and suggested treatment for all Ath- 
letic Injuries are contained in this free booklet. 


Ask for a copy—Now 


Our products are handled by all leading athletic outfitters 


THE CRAMER CHEMICAL CO. 











Gardner, Kansas 


A Pic HONOR 
KNIT SWEATERS 
for COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Furnished in All Standard School Colors 


Chenille Felt 
Letters and Emblems 





10 Days’ 
Service 





COACHES AND 
FACULTY 
MANAGERS: 


We have a beautiful 64-page 
illustrated catalog of our en- 
tire line of athletic knitwear, 
which we will forward upon 
receiving your request. 














SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Exclusive Kn ,oods for Athletic Weer 


1714-20 North Damen Ave. ' CHICAGO 
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erly managed the results are good; 
and where they are improperly man- 
aged the results are undesirable. 


The track meets this year have 
brought out an unusually large num- 
ber of record breakers. There prob- 
ably never was a time before when 
there were so many fine sprinters, 
runners, hurdlers, jumpers, vaulters 
and weight men as are to be found in 
the schools and colleges today. It has 
been significant that the coaches and 
athletes have maintained the tradi- 
tional track meets even though seri- 
ously handicapped by lack of funds. 
Someone a few years ago objected be- 
cause the college athletes traveled in 
luxurious Pullman cars. This criti- 
cism would hardly be in order this 
year because a great many of the 
teams have traveled by automobiles or 
trucks, or have even hitch-hiked in 
order to participate in the meets. 


There has been some evidence of a 
revival of interest in school and college 
baseball. While this interest has not 
been marked, it is encouraging to 
know that baseball has not felt the de- 
pression so much as was feared. 


Ever since the World War, an effort 
has been made to extend the oppor- 
tunity for all the students in the edu- 
cational institutions to participate in 
recreational sports. There is no evi- 
dence that the number participating 
this year in intramural athletics has 
been less than in former years. With 
adequate equipment in the way of 
grounds and buildings it costs com- 
paratively little to maintain an intra- 
mural program. Without play fields, 
gymnasia, and swimming pools it is 
practically impossible to maintain a 
sports-for-all program. While not 
many new athletic plants will be 
erected for a few years at least, yet 
there is no reason why the plants that 
were built in the fat years should not 
be abundantly used. It is possible 
that this country will some day adopt 
the five work-day week, thus making 
it all the more necessary that the 
school and college students learn how 
to play. The men in charge of school 
and college athletics and sports pro- 
grams generally have an opportunity 
at this time to carry on this work 
without a lessening emphasis. 





Victory Through Toil 


OR a few years before the bottom 

dropped out of the stock market 
there appeared a growing tendency 
on the part of certain groups of 
American men and women to express 
fears lest our sons introduce an ele- 
ment of work into their athletics. 
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Articles were written and speeches 
made for the purpose of advancing 


_ the thought that boys should drop out 


of the race or game as soon as they 
became tired, that it was wrong to 
put forth one’s best effort in prac- 
ticing to achieve mastery in any ath- 
letic activity. We heard a great deal 
about the joy of effort but were told 
to frown upon the joy of achieve- 


ment. Championships were decried 
and dilettantism in athletics was 
extolled. 


This attitude toward athletics was 
partly the result of the feministic in- 
fluence. (Feminism is not confined 
to one sex.) The ladies did not want 
the young girls to compete in inter- 
institutional athletic contests, and, as 
a means of driving home their point, 
ridiculed the so-called athleticism of 
the male part of the educational insti- 
tutions. One of their objections to 
this masculine athleticism was that 
the boys and young men tried too 
hard to win. 

Another reason, no doubt, for this 
influence in athletics may be traced 
to the effect of soft living, which was 
the product of our era of prosperity. 
When living comes easily we are 
rather disposed to despise work and 
toil. Even the great Carnegie Foun- 
dation back in the pre-crash days ex- 
pressed alarm lest our college football 
players found that some of their play 
was in the nature of work. 

Today nine or ten million people 
are out of work, and the rest are do- 
ing their best to hold on to the work 
that they have. Some of the men 
and women who a few years ago 
talked so much about the joy of effort 
are new looking for jobs. We no 
longer despise work and we are no 
longer worrying for fear our boys will 
work too hard. 


Professor John A. Scott of North- 
western University in a_ splendid 
article on the ancient days of real 
sport which appears in the June is- 
sue of the Rotarian suggests, “It was 
this spirit in athletics of going on 
when the fun has ceased, of master- 
ing hardships, of forcing the body to 
yield and of considering all difficul- 
ties subordinate to higher ends that 
made the Greeks the leaders in the 
ennobling rounds of the spirit. 

“Democracy, patience, temperance, 
the control of pleasures, were some 
of the results of Greek athletics and 
these results are universal when ath- 
letics are a part of the life of all the 
people. 

“We need participants, not specta- 
tors, for the mere spectator has no 
share in that which Pindar called the 


athlete’s glory, Victory Through 
Toil.” 
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NOTRE DAME COACHING 
SCHOOL 


June 20th to July 1st 


Football—Notre Dame shifting of- 
fense. Individual position covered 
both offensively and defensively. 


Marchmont Schwartz will assist in 
football. Backfield play, punting, 
forward passing, and defense 
against passes. 


Basketball—Complete course cover- 
ing individual technique of offense 
and defense. Group offensive, cov- 
ering all types of offensives. Group 
defensives, covering all types of 
defenses. Special defensive forma- 


tion. Strategy of coaching. 


Football Fee.............. $15.00 
Basketball Fee.......... 10.00 


George Keogan 


HEARTLY ANDERSON, Director 


University of Notre Dame 





























Marchmont Schwartz 





Notre Dame, Ind. 
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TAILOR MADE 
VAULTING POLES 


Sounds foolish doesn’t it—but is it so foolish after all? 
You have seen little high school boys vaulting with a pole 
that ought to be used by a 175 Ib. man. On the other hand 
you have also seen big heavy fellows using a pole suitable 
for a little high school boy, and that is dangerous. 
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Gill Vaulting Poles are tested by our special apparatus 
and marked for the proper weight of the vaulter. We would 
like to tell you about this. 


6G.) DISCUS 


Wherever the 
discus is thrown the 
Gill Discus is noted 
for its carrying pow- 
er, its fine careful 
workmanship and 
beautiful finish. Ask 
the thrower what dis- 
cus he prefers. 





The Gill Javelin is offered in all different grades, from the 
very finest, or Certified, down to the more cheaply made 
practice Javelin. The Gill line of javelins comprises the 
widest range of any line offered. We have a javelin for any 


use or any pocketbook. 


G@) JAVELINS 








Your regular athletic goods distributor carries the Gill line 
in stock. This line covers everything in the way of track 
apparatus or implements. 


LEAVITT MFG. COMPANY 
Urbana, Ill. 
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